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Foreword 


Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  art  in  public  places  activity  has  grown 
dramatically.  During  this  period,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  has  provided  stimulus  and  increased  visibility  for  the  idea 
through  over  300  grants  to  communities  across  the  country,  to  com- 
mission American  artists  to  create  works  of  art  for  public  places. 
Initiated  in  1967  on  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts,  the  presidentially  appointed  advisory  body  to  the  En- 
dowment, Art  in  Public  Places  grants  provide  matching  funds  for 
community-initiated  public  art  projects.  In  the  first  year  one  pilot 
grant  was  made;  since  that  time  the  idea  has  gained  remarkable 
momentum.  The  Endowment’s  contribution  to  date  of  $5,541,000 
in  matching  funds  has  been  far  exceeded  by  the  efforts  of  local 
sponsoring  groups,  who  have  raised  over  $11,598,000,  predominant- 
ly in  the  private  sector,  to  carry  out  projects.  And  while  the 
agency’s  budget  for  Art  in  Public  Places  grants  has  increased  sub- 
stantially over  the  years,  it  has  never  been  possible  to  keep  pace 
with  the  steady  increase  in  funding  requests,  reflecting  the  growth 
of  enthusiasm  and  support  for  art  in  public  places  nationally. 

The  concept  of  public  art  as  an  integral  part  of  a community’s 
development  has  gained  broad  acceptance  since  cities  such  as 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  first  adopted  percent -for-art  laws  as 
part  of  their  urban  revitalization  strategies.  Some  forty  state  and 
local  governments  now  have  legislated  percent-for-art  programs,  in- 
suring the  inclusion  of  works  of  art  in  new  public  construction. 
Many  more  have  adopted  the  policy  for  major  projects.  At  the 
Federal  level,  through  art-in-architecture  programs  of  the  General 
Services  and  Veterans  Administrations,  new  work  by  American  art- 
ists has  been  commissioned  for  Federal  office  buildings  and  court- 
houses, and  for  veterans  medical  facilities  across  the  country.  These 
commissions  have  provided  further  stimulus  to  communities  in  in- 
itiating their  own  public  art  projects.  Other  Federal  agencies,  such 
as  the  Departments  of  Transportation  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  which  provide  funds  to  communities  for  local 
development  projects,  have  adopted  policies  supporting  the  inclu- 
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sion  of  works  of  art  as  a local  option.  Beyond  direct  grant-making, 
the  Endowment,  as  advisor  in  the  arts  to  other  Federal  agencies, 
continues  to  encourage  broader  recognition  of  the  potential  of 
public  art  through  such  policies. 

The  Art  in  Public  Places  grants  program  has  been  an  extended 
experiment  to  investigate  the  broader  potential  relationships  be- 
tween contemporary  American  art  and  the  larger  social  environ- 
ment. The  art  in  public  places  projects  realized  with  Endowment 
support  since  1967  represent  an  extraordinary  diversity  in  media, 
site  and  style  as  well  as  in  the  geographical  location  and  population 
which  characterize  sponsoring  communities.  So  broad  a spectrum 
could  not,  I suspect,  have  been  foreseen  at  the  outset.  Communities 
have  invited  artists  to  investigate  the  problems  raised  by  sites  rang- 
ing from  public  buildings  and  urban  plazas  to  abandoned  mines 
and  new  public  transit  facilities.  Artists  have  explored  these  situa- 
tions with  an  expanding  vision,  and  have  been  drawn  into  dialogue 
with  design  professionals,  public  officials  and  citizens  through  the 
public  process.  The  breadth  and  diversity  encompassed  by  the  pro- 
jects described  in  this  publication  affirm  the  value  of  the  experi- 
ment and  its  continued  pursuit. 

At  this  point,  a publication  surveying  art  in  public  places  activity 
supported  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  date,  and 
describing  in  detail  a number  of  projects,  seems  highly  appropriate 
and  useful.  A vast  amount  of  experience  and  information  has  been 
accumulated  in  the  field.  Our  attempt  here  is  to  make  it  available  in 
a useful  form,  as  we  have  often  had  requests  to  do.  There  is  far 
more  information  available  than  can  be  contained  here.  Our  hope  is 
that  the  most  often-asked  questions  have  been  touched  upon,  and 
resources  in  the  field  will  provide  additional  insights.  Our  intent  in 
presenting  the  listings  of  grantees  and  consultants  is  to  aid  in  this. 

It  is  also  our  hope  that  this  publication  will  encourage  further 
discussion,  and  that  others  will  make  use  of  the  rich  material 
available.  Patricia  Fuller 

Art  in  Public  Places  Coordinator  1978-81 
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Grand  River  Sculpture  by  Joseph  Kinnebrew  spans  a portion  of  the  river  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  creating  a sculptural  fish  ladder  that  provides  an  experience  that 
is  at  once  biological,  social  and  aesthetic, 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 
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In  the  fifteen  years  since  its  inception,  the  Art  in  Public  Places 
program  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  most  visible  and  controversial  of  the  Endowment’s  activ- 
ities. That  it  should  become  controversial  is  not  surprising.  Qualita- 
tive judgments  regarding  art  have  always  been  elusive  of  absolute 
standards  and  thus  subject  to  debate.  But  it  is  not  exclusively  or 
even  primarily  issues  of  quality  that  generate  the  controversy.  It 
arises  more  commonly  from  the  high  visibility  of  artworks  in  the 
public  realm.  Art  in  a museum  context  is  protected,  sanctioned  by 
recognized  professional  opinion.  It  is  sought  out  by  a public  predis- 
posed to  art  and  receptive  to  its  various  forms.  Works  of  art  in 
public  places  are  encountered  instead  by  a more  general  audience, 
away  from  the  inhibiting  authority  of  the  museum.  They  are  thus 
open  to  public  debate  in  a way  that  museum  works  are  not. 

This  debate  can  be  vigorous  and  protracted.  For  art  in  public 
places  represents  the  often  volatile  conjunction  of  the  personal  sen- 
sibilities of  the  artist  with  the  public’s  expectations  of  art,  in  the 
context  of  the  public  space.  Because  the  forms  of  art  have  evolved 
and  diversified  so  dramatically  in  the  last  several  decades,  there  is  a 
disparity  between  contemporary  artistic  practice  and  public  expecta- 
tions of  what  art  should  look  like.  This  disparity  particularly  affects 
works  that  are  placed  in  the  public  arena.  Traditionally,  these 
works  have  been  commemorative  of  great  events  or  people,  or  illus- 
trative of  common  sociopolitical  goals.  They  have  been  brought  in- 
to being  to  express  values  and  beliefs  assumed  to  be  those  of  the 
audience,  through  a content  and  symbolism  readily  understandable 
to  all.  Yet,  just  as  art  is  now  revealed  to  us  as  increasingly  diverse, 
so  too  have  we  come  to  recognize  that  our  society  is  pluralistic  and 
that  competing  social,  political  and  religious  values  coexist  within 
it.  As  a consequence,  the  traditional  forms  of  public  expression  in 
art  appear  inadequate  to  the  contemporary  situation. 

The  need  has  arisen  therefore  to  explore  the  applicability  of  the 
various  forms  of  contemporary  art  to  the  wide  range  of  contempor- 
ary public  contexts.  Artworks  in  public  places  have  served  to  en- 
courage a dialogue  between  artists  and  the  public  and  to  explore  the 
processes  by  which  contemporary  art  can  attain  a public  signifi- 
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cance  for  a variety  of  communities.  There  has  been  no  more  suc- 
cessful effort  than  art  in  public  places  activities  in  bringing  an 
awareness  of  contemporary  art  and  its  evolving  public  purposes  to  a 
wider  audience. 

This  book  presents  the  varied  and  often  unexpected  results  of 
some  of  these  explorations.  Although  the  focus  is  limited  to  pro- 
jects that  have  received  Endowment  support,  the  activities  it  docu- 
ments are  representative  of  a much  more  widespread  phenomenon. 
Endowment  grant  support  has  been  a small  part  of  the  more  perva- 
sive and  growing  enthusiasm  for  art  in  public  places.  As  of  this 
writing,  numerous  states,  counties  and  cities  have  instituted  percent 
for  art  policies  to  encourage  the  incorporation  of  artworks  into  the 
public  environment.  States  with  such  policies  include  Hawaii, 
Washington,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Florida,  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut and  Maine;  cities  include  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Tulsa,  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Anchor- 
age. 

If  contemporary  art  in  public  places  activities  were  born  in  con- 
troversy, they  seem  now  to  be  coming  of  age  in  a climate  of  in- 
creasing acceptance.  A pattern  repeated  in  individual  projects  seems 
to  apply  more  generally  to  the  idea  of  art  in  public  places.  When  a 
project  is  initiated  and  the  artwork  newly  completed,  it  is  greeted 
by  some  with  excitement,  but  by  others  with  puzzlement,  skepticism 
or  resentment.  As  the  work  becomes  more  familiar,  almost  invari- 
ably a growing  audience  begins  to  defend  and  appreciate  it.  Now 
that  the  notions  of  art  in  public  places  have  become  more  wide- 
spread— and  the  sponsors  more  numerous  and  diverse — they  too  are 
finding  increased  interest  and  support,  and  a growing  number  of 
communities  are  eager  to  bring  artworks  into  the  public  environ- 
ment. 

Through  the  Art  in  Public  Places  program,  the  Endowment  sup- 
ports these  community-initiated  projects.  The  Endowment  does  not 
solicit  grant  applications  nor  does  it  demand  that  applicants  pur- 
chase or  commission  a particular  type  of  art.  Indeed,  because 
localities  now  assume  the  major  responsibility  for  selecting  the 
works  that  are  to  become  theirs,  the  Endowment  supports  an  array 
of  artworks  as  diverse  as  the  sponsoring  communities. 

By  providing  matching  funds  for  these  projects,  the  Endowment 
assists  communities  across  America  in  their  efforts  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  contemporary  art.  It  seeks  also  to  support  the 
enhancement  of  the  public  environment  through  art  and  to  increase 
opportunities  for  artists  to  work  on  a large  scale  and  in  a public 
context.  The  Endowment  encourages  communities  to  explore  the 
widest  possible  range  of  types  of  art  for  public  places  and  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  sites.  By  implication,  it  supports  an  in- 
creased recognition  by  the  public  of  the  ability  of  artists  to  contri- 
bute in  a significant  and  beneficial  way  to  a broad  range  of  matters 
involving  aesthetics  and  public  spaces,  from  visual  enrichment  to 
the  more  complex  problems  of  urban  redevelopment  and  land  use 
planning. 

If  these  are  the  purposes  of  the  Art  in  Public  Places  program, 
what  then  is  its  scope?  Briefly  stated,  the  program’s  range  of  activi- 
ty encompasses  both  artwork  and  process.  The  end  products  of  art 
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photo:  Charles  Adler  aspirations  for  itself,  and  of  its  initiative  and  persistence.  For  the 

sponsoring  individuals  or  organizations  within  the  community  are 
responsible  for  bringing  these  projects  to  fruition  and  attaining 
commendable  results.  They  first  select  a site  and  then  choose  an 
artist  whose  work  is  appropriate  to  it.  They  must  then  raise  the 
necessary  matching  funds,  negotiate  with  the  chosen  artist,  arrange 
for  the  transportation  and  installation  of  the  artwork,  and  mount 
extensive  efforts  to  introduce  the  artist’s  work  to  the  community.  If 
the  artworks  that  are  a result  of  art  in  public  places  activities  are 
important  in  their  own  right,  they  are  equally  significant  as  a reflec- 
tion of  the  processes  by  which  they  are  acquired. 

Over  the  years,  and  in  response  to  the  experiences  of  sponsoring 
communities,  the  Endownment  has  established  guidelines  to  facili- 
tate these  aspects  of  the  process.  Initially,  the  Art  in  Public  Places 
program  was  conceived  as  a way  to  honor  outstanding  living  sculp- 
tors. An  advisory  panel  appointed  by  Endowment  Chairman  Roger 
Stevens  in  1966  recommended  that  a National  Award  of  Excellence 
be  created  to  commission  a major  work  by  an  American  sculptor, 
which  would  then  be  given  to  a city  for  public  display.  This  idea 
gradually  evolved  into  the  Art  in  Public  Places  program,  with  the 
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significant  differences  that  communities  would  be  responsible  for 
initiating  their  own  projects,  and  would  be  involved  in  selecting  the 
artists. 

Later  the  same  year,  the  National  Council  for  the  Arts — a group 
of  26  people  appointed  by  the  President  to  advise  the  Endowment — 
recommended  at  their  first  meeting  that  funds  be  appropriated  to 
test  the  practicability  of  art  in  public  places  by  commissioning 
sculptures  in  three  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Maximum 
grant  amounts  were  set  at  $45,000,  and  the  Endowment  was 
directed  to  establish  an  artist  selection  procedure.  The  joint  panel 
system  was  developed  whereby  three  arts  professionals  chosen  by 
the  Endowment  and  three  local  representatives  chosen  by  the  grant 
recipient  would  meet  at  the  site  of  the  commission  to  select  the 
artist.  The  city  of  Grand  Rapids  received  the  first  of  these  grants, 
for  a commission  that  resulted  in  Alexander  Calder’s  La  Grande 
Vitesse  (colorplate). 

While  the  next  several  grants  followed  the  precedent  set  by  Grand 
Rapids — for  large-scale  abstract  sculpture — both  community  spon- 
sors and  the  Endowment  quickly  recognized  that  there  were  many 
other  possibilites  for  art  in  public  places.  Grants  began  to  be 
awarded  for  works  by  younger  and  emerging  artists,  and  for  pre- 
viously unexplored  kinds  of  public  sites  and  types  of  art.  In  the 
first  printed  guidelines,  published  for  Fiscal  Year  1973,  the  types  of 
art  considered  eligible  for  Endowment  support  included  sculpture, 
painting,  photography  and  prints.  Public  places  were  defined  to  in- 
clude “airports,  subways,  highways,  as  well  as  the  usual  city  sites.” 
Private  land  was  also  acceptable  as  a site,  provided  that  the  public 
had  “free  and  unimpeded  access”  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  a univer- 
sity campus. 

These  guidelines  underwent  only  small  changes  in  the  next  six 
years.  Several  separate  grant  categories  were  established  in  1974,  in- 
cluding one  for  smaller  amounts  that  was  designed  to  encourage 
commission  or  purchase  of  more  experimental  work  by  younger  and 
mid-career  artists.  An  inner  city  mural  program  was  set  up  in  1971 
to  provide  support  for  community  mural  projects,  but  was  absorb- 
ed back  into  the  Art  in  Public  Places  program  in  1973  as  requests 
waned.  Evaluating  the  decline  of  this  activity,  then-Program  Direc- 
tor Brian  O’Doherty  wrote  in  Art  in  America  in  May  1974,  “moods 
are  less  radical  now,  and  the  energies  of  the  wall  (mural)  movement 
diminished.” 

A major  revision  was  made  in  the  guidelines  in  1979,  however,  to 
encourage  more  thorough  and  realistic  planning  by  sponsors  before 
the  grant  award  was  made.  Previous  to  this  time,  awards  were 
made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  site  and  its  potential  as  a place 
for  art.  Other  activities,  including  artist  selection,  fundraising  and 
community  preparation,  followed  upon  the  grant  award.  This  led  to 
the  failure  of  several  projects  because  the  recipient  communities 
were  unprepared  to  assume  their  many  responsibilities.  With  the 
revisions  of  1979,  it  became  the  community’s  responsibility  not  only 
to  secure  the  site  before  the  grant  award,  but  also  to  select  an  artist 
and  plan  their  fundraising  and  public  information  campaigns. 
Significantly,  the  joint  panel  system  was  eliminated,  so  the  Endow- 
ment no  longer  participated  in  artist  selection.  Applicants  were 


Playscapes  by  Isamu  Noguchi  creates  a vibrant  and 
colorful  alternative  to  traditional  public  park 
sculpture.  Located  in  Atlanta’s  Piedmont  Park. 

See  also  colorplate. 
photo:  Lucinda  W.  Bunnen 
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responsible  for  establishing  their  own  selection  procedure  and 
choosing  their  own  selection  committee. 

A letter  of  intent  was  now  required  six  months  in  advance  of  the 
final  grant  application;  this  gave  the  Endowment  a chance  to  assist 
communities  more  in  the  development  of  their  proposals.  A letters 
of  intent  advisory  panel,  composed  of  arts  professionals  selected  by 
but  independent  of  the  Endowment,  was  instituted  in  1980  to 
review  these  preliminary  applications  and  make  recommendations  to 
applicants  on  strengthening  them.  The  new  system  has  worked  to 
the  benefit  of  both  the  Endowment  and  the  sponsoring  com- 
munities, insuring  a higher  percentage  of  successfully  completed 
projects  through  more  effective  planning. 

This  two-step  procedure,  requiring  a letter  of  intent  and  a final 
application,  remains  in  effect  today.  Final  applications,  as  required 
by  the  new  guidelines,  have  to  include  information  on  the  artist 
selected,  the  proposed  site,  a description  of  the  selection  process 
(including  qualifications  of  selection  panelists),  evidence  of  support 
from  necessary  civic  authorities  and  community  groups,  and  a 
description  of  the  methods  that  will  be  used  to  encourage  an  in- 
formed response  to  the  project  in  the  community.  Sponsors  now 
bear  the  full  responsibility  for  their  projects.  The  gradual  elabora- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  guidelines  reflects  a conviction  shared 
by  the  Endowment  and  sponsoring  groups  that  the  careful  pursuit 
of  this  extended  planning  process — the  events  that  lead  from  the  in- 
ception of  a proposal  to  the  dedication  of  an  artwork — is  crucial  to 
the  successful  realization  of  an  art  in  public  places  project. 

Reflecting  the  scope  of  the  Endowment’s  support  of  art  in  public 
places  over  a decade  and  a half,  this  book  is  a survey  of  artworks 
and  a chronicle  of  events.  It  is  intended  primarily  as  a source  of  in- 
formation for  those  interested  in  the  various  Endowment-supported 
art  in  public  places  projects  in  communities  across  America.  But  it 
is  also  written  in  the  hope  that  the  projects  documented  herein  can 
serve  as  useful  models  for  communities  as  they  become  involved  in 
these  activities.  By  providing  a review  of  Endowment-supported 
projects  to  date,  by  illuminating  the  processes  by  which  these  art- 
works have  come  into  being,  and  by  indicating  some  of  the  direc- 
tions in  which  current  art  in  public  places  activities  are  moving,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  book  will  provide  an  incentive  to  additional  com- 
munities to  sponsor  these  projects. 

This  book  is  also  offered  as  an  effort  to  establish  a point  of 
reference  for  future  writings  on  art  in  public  places.  There  has  been 
little  written  on  current  publicly-funded,  publicly-accessible  art; 
much  that  has  appeared  has  either  been  broadly  dismissive  and 
based  on  a limited  exposure  to  the  subject,  or  more  conscientiously 
researched  but  rather  limited  in  focus.  Little  distinction  is  made  in 
the  press  between  community-initiated  projects,  such  as  those  sup- 
ported by  the  Endowment,  and  federally-sponsored  ones,  such  as 
those  carried  out  through  the  Art-in-Architecture  programs  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  information  in  this  book  will  encourage  a more 
rigorous,  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  contemporary  art  in  public  places  activities. 
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Alexander  Calder’s  La  Grande  Vitesse  has  become  a symbol  for  Grand  Rapids  and 
for  the  tremendous  role  art  in  public  places  can  play  in  reviving  downtown  areas, 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 
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For  Example: 

Grand  Rapids  and  Seattle 


Two  cities,  Grand  Rapids  and  Seattle,  provide  intriguing  ex- 
amples of  the  range  of  art  in  public  places  activities  in  communities 
across  America.  They  illustrate  the  ways  in  which  numerous 
localities  have  explored  the  diverse  possibilites  for  artworks  in 
public  spaces.  Both  demonstrate  the  utilization  of  a wide  variety  of 
sites,  by  artists  who  represent  vastly  differing  sensibilities.  Both, 
too,  exemplify  the  broad  range  of  purposes  that  these  artworks 
have  fulfilled. 

Grand  Rapids  and  Seattle  also  serve  as  useful  models  of  the  dif- 
ferent means  that  have  emerged  to  sponsor  art  in  public  places  pro- 
jects. The  two  cities  are  quite  distinct  in  this  respect.  In  Grand 
Rapids,  artworks  have  been  commissioned  for  the  city  on  an  ad-hoc 
basis  by  private  individuals,  largely  with  private  matching  funds.  In 
Seattle,  by  comparison,  a publicly-funded  program  has  been  estab- 
lished by  city  ordinance  to  plan  and  carry  out  art  in  public  places 
projects  as  part  of  the  city’s  continuing  development.  A profession- 
al staff  oversees  these  projects,  which  are  largely  supported  by 
public  funds.  Despite  this  difference  in  approach,  both  cities  evi- 
dence a dramatic  increase  in  support  for  art  in  public  places  activi- 
ties across  the  nation. 

It  was  perhaps  good  fortune  that  brought  Henry  Geldzahler,  then 
Director  of  the  Endowment’s  Visual  Arts  Program,  to  Grand 
Rapids  just  as  the  Endowment  was  preparing  to  initiate  grants  for 
works  of  art  in  public  places.  Geldzahler  had  been  invited  to  lecture 
at  the  Grand  Rapids  Art  Museum  in  April  1967.  While  in  Grand 
Rapids,  he  was  shown  by  Nancy  Mulnix,  then  Vice  President  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Art  Museum,  a plaza  that  formed  the  centerpiece  of 
the  city’s  vigorous  urban  renewal  effort.  He  mentioned  the  Endow- 
ment’s nascent  program  to  Ms.  Mulnix  and  suggested  that  if  she 
were  interested,  she  should  encourage  the  city  to  apply  for  a grant 
to  incorporate  sculpture  into  the  redevelopment. 

His  suggestion  received  an  enthusiastic  response.  Ms.  Mulnix 
enlisted  the  support  of  then-Mayor  Christian  Sonneveldt,  who  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  initiate  the  grant  request.  On  the  basis  of 
their  commitment,  the  quality  of  the  site  and  the  support  of  key 
civic  leaders,  they  were  awarded  $45,000  in  May  1967,  provided 
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that  they  matched  the  grant  amount  and  used  it  to  commission  an 
American  sculptor.  Grand  Rapids  thereby  became  the  recipient  of 
the  Endowment’s  first  art  in  public  places  grant. 

Matching  funds  were  raised  by  the  Mayor’s  Sculpture  Committee, 
chaired  by  Ms.  Mulnix  and  a Grand  Rapids  businessman,  Peter 
Wege.  The  match  came  primarily  from  several  local  private  sources, 
including  the  Keeler,  Seidman  and  Grand  Rapids  Foundations.  The 
committee  also  sponsored  a raffle  and  solicited  numerous  smaller 
contributions  that  broadened  significantly  the  base  of  support  for 
the  project.  Over  $80,000  was  raised  within  the  community,  nearly 
twice  the  amount  of  the  Endowment  grant,  to  meet  the  final  project 
cost  of  $127,900. 

While  fundraising  was  underway,  a joint  panel  met  in  June  1967 
to  select  the  artist  for  the  project.  The  panel  was  composed  of 
seven  people,  four  appointed  by  the  Endowment,  and  three  drawn 
from  Grand  Rapids  and  chosen  by  the  Mayor.  They  were  Hideo 
Sasaki,  a landscape  architect;  distinguished  painter  Adolph  Gott- 
lieb; Gordon  Smith,  then  Director  of  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery 
in  Buffalo;  William  Hartmann,  an  architect  with  Skidmore,  Owings 
and  Merrill,  designers  of  two  of  the  new  buildings  that  front  on  the 
sculpture  site;  Robert  Blaich,  a Grand  Rapids  businessman;  Walter 
McBride,  then  Director  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Art  Museum;  and 
Paul  Jones,  a Grand  Rapids  city  planner,  who  served  as  project 
coordinator. 

The  panel  selected  Alexander  Calder,  in  part  because  of  his 
stature  as  an  artist,  and  in  part  because  the  scale,  color  and  compo- 
sition of  his  work  could  be  relied  upon  to  provide  a commanding 
focal  point  for  the  large  plaza.  Calder  agreed  to  accept  the  commis- 
sion in  September  1967,  and  was  presented  with  detailed  drawings 
and  photographs  of  the  site  from  which  to  begin  planning  the 
design  and  placement  of  his  sculpture.  By  the  following  spring,  he 
had  prepared  a scale  model  or  maquette  of  the  piece,  which  was  ap- 
proved on  behalf  of  the  city  by  several  members  of  the  Sculpture 
Committee,  including  the  Keelers,  the  Seidmans  and  Ms.  Mulnix. 
The  maquette  was  subjected  to  engineering  tests  before  the  full- 
scale  sculpture  was  fabricated  in  steel  near  Calder’s  home  in  Sache, 
France. 

By  the  spring  of  1969,  two  years  after  the  project’s  inception,  the 
piece  was  on  its  way  to  Grand  Rapids.  The  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission passed  a special  resolution  to  allow  the  work  to  be  im- 
ported duty-free,  and  the  Transportation  Club  of  Grand  Rapids  ar- 
ranged its  transport  to  the  city.  The  sculpture  was  installed  free  of 
charge  by  Haven-Busch,  a local  company,  and  received  a coat  of 
brilliant  red  paint  as  specified  by  the  artist.  The  paint  was  donated 
by  the  Guardsman  Chemical  Coating  Company. 

Calder’s  sculpture  La  Grande  Vitesse  (loosely  translated  as  the 
great  swiftness,  or  Grand  Rapids)  was  dedicated  on  June  14,  1969. 
Calder  and  his  wife  were  present  and  heard  the  premier  perfor- 
mances of  Aaron  Copland’s  “Inaugural  Fanfare”  and  Grand 
Rapids  composer  Jack  Fortner’s  “Festive  Piece  for  Alexander 
Calder.”  Mayor  Sonneveldt  praised  the  sculpture  as  “a  symbol  of 
our  citizens’  concern  for  the  spirit-lifting  values  of  artistic  expres- 
sion,” and  thanked  those  with  “the  vision,  courage  and  determina- 
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The  Calder  sculpture  has  become  so  synonymous  with 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  that  its  image  is  seen  even 
on  the  city’s  sanitation  trucks, 
photo:  Balthazar  Korab 


tion...to  bring  La  Grande  Vitesse  down  the  long  road  to 
realization.”  In  a statement  made  the  same  day,  Gerald  Ford,  then 
the  congressman  from  Grand  Rapids,  added,  “This  is  a dramatic 
and  significant  moment  in  the  life  of  our  community  because  it  illu- 
minates our  city  in  the  eyes  of  us  all — and  not  only  in  our  eyes  but 
those  of  the  State,  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world.” 

La  Grande  Vitesse  was  not  without  its  detractors,  however.  After 
the  maquette  was  approved,  a sketch  of  the  work  was  published  in 
a local  newspaper,  giving  rise  to  a controversy.  The  abstract  char- 
acter of  the  work  was  derided  in  letters  to  the  editor,  and  a song 
ridiculing  the  project  was  aired  on  a local  radio  station.  The  contro- 
versy was  intensified  when,  in  order  to  install  the  work,  the  city  had 
to  remove  $18,000  of  piping  and  foundations  for  a fountain  that 
was  originally  planned  for  the  site. 

Yet  a present-day  visit  to  Grand  Rapids  proves  the  now  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  the  work  by  the  community.  The  piece  is  im- 
peccably maintained:  it  is  repainted  yearly  and  periodically  sand- 
blasted to  prevent  undue  accumulation  of  paint.  It  is  the  focus  of 
numerous  activities  on  the  plaza,  including  a yearly  arts  festival  that 
now  draws  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  people.  And 
its  silhouette  adorns  city  vehicles,  street  signs  and  the  Mayor’s  sta- 
tionery, making  La  Grande  Vitesse  the  city’s  most  pervasive  sym- 
bol. 

In  a letter  dated  October  12,  1967,  well  before  the  installation  of 
the  sculpture,  Nancy  Mulnix  wrote  to  Roger  Stevens,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Endowment,  “having  a great  Calder  will  mean  incredi- 
ble things  to  Grand  Rapids — like  the  big  icebreakers  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  early  spring.  And  isn’t  that  what  the  whole  program  is 
about?”  Her  forecast  on  the  impact  of  the  sculpture  has  been 
proven  accurate  over  the  intervening  years.  Although  Grand  Rapids 
had  demonstrated  a significant  commitment  to  music  and  the  per- 
forming arts,  La  Grande  Vitesse  was  unquestionably  the  catalyst  for 
increased  visual  arts  activity.  Ron  Watson,  an  artist  living  in  Grand 
Rapids  who  is  active  in  the  continuing  efforts  to  bring  artworks  to 
public  spaces  in  the  city,  said  recently:  “That  Calder  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  everything  that’s  happened  here  in  the  visual  arts  in 
the  last  ten  years.” 

“The  sculpture  was  installed  in  1969,”  Watson  continued.  “Four 
years  later,  it  was  the  hub — literally  and  figuratively — of  the  ‘Sculp- 
ture Off  the  Pedestal’  exhibition.”  Building  on  the  success  of 
Grand  Rapids’  first  major  contemporary  outdoor  sculpture,  and 
eager  to  explore  a wider  range  of  artworks  for  public  places,  the 
Women’s  Committee  of  the  Art  Museum  decided  to  organize  an  ex- 
hibition of  large-scale  sculpture,  to  be  installed  downtown  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Calder.  Chief  among  the  exhibition  planners  were 
Mary  Ann  Keeler  (who  was  also  prominent  in  the  Calder  project), 
and  Women’s  Committee  members  Peggy  Bransdorfer,  Jerry  Haz- 
zard  and  Connie  Oosting.  Working  within  a budget  of  about 
$48,000 — of  which  $8,900  was  a grant  from  the  Endowment’s 
Museums  Program — they  invited  twelve  artists  to  come  to  Grand 
Rapids,  select  sites  and  have  fabricated  (at  the  committee’s  ex- 
pense) sculptures  that  would  remain  the  property  of  the  artists  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  exibition.  Eleven  of  the  twelve  artists  came  to 
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Grand  Rapids;  four  constructed  works  on-site  and  three  had  pieces 
fabricated  in  the  city.  Much  of  the  labor  and  materials  for  these 
seven  works  was  donated  by  local  businesses  and  labor  unions.  The 
five  remaining  works  were  pre-existent  and  shipped  to  the  city  free 
of  charge  by  Grand  Rapids  trucking  firms.  All  the  sculptures  were 
on  exhibition  for  six  months,  from  September  1973  through  April 
1974.  Three  were  sold  and  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids, 
including  Steven  Urry’s  Arch,  which  was  purchased  by  the  city  of 
Muskegon  with  the  aid  of  an  Endowment  Art  in  Public  Places 
grant. 

“Sculpture  Off  the  Pedestal’’  was  notable  for  its  extensive  fund- 
raising and  for  sustaining  in  Grand  Rapids  a commitment  to  art  in 
public  places.  But  its  greatest  long-term  contribution  to  the  city 
may  have  been  in  generating  Robert  Morris’s  Grand  Rapids  Pro- 
ject. Brian  O’Doherty,  then  Director  of  the  Endowment’s  Visual 
Arts  Program,  wrote  in  Art  in  America  in  May  1974  that  “this 
(project)  stands,  in  my  view,  as  the  most  exceptional  gesture  ever 
made  in  this  country  by  a community  to  an  advanced  artist.” 

Morris  had  been  invited  to  participate  in  “Sculpture  Off  the 
Pedestal.”  Extending  the  idea  of  the  exhibition  somewhat,  he  saw 
this  as  an  opportunity  to  produce  a work  that  would  be  closely  inte- 
grated with  its  environment.  On  his  visit  to  Grand  Rapids,  he  found 
a badly  eroded  hillside  in  the  city’s  Belknap  Park  to  be  “in  tune 
with  my  concerns  for  outside  works — works  which  cooperate  and 
do  not  become  applied  ‘objects’  or  large-scale  sculpture  stuck  onto 
the  landscape,”  as  he  wrote  in  the  catalogue  published  about  the 
project  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Art  Museum  in  1975.  He  prepared 
drawings  of  a proposed  work  for  the  site,  which  were  reviewed  and 
modified  by  the  City  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  to  insure 
proper  drainage  and  adequate  plant  cover.  The  piece  was  con- 
structed in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1974,  with  funds  from  the 
Endowment  ($30,000)  matched  by  the  Michigan  Council  for  the 
Arts  and  the  Women’s  Committee  of  the  Art  Museum.  The  city 
provided  fill  dirt  and  helped  cover  earth  moving  costs,  for  a total 
project  budget  of  about  $80,000. 

The  functional  intent  of  the  piece  is  apparent  upon  seeing  it.  The 
intersecting  asphalt  ramps  and  the  recontoured  slope  designed  by 
Morris  have  stopped  the  erosion  of  the  hillside.  The  ramps,  in  addi- 
tion, provide  access  to  the  playing  fields  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
from  the  residential  area  at  the  top.  The  aesthetic  intent  of  the 
work  is  less  obvious,  but  deliberately  so.  If  it  does  not  look  like 
conventional  art,  it  is  because  Morris  did  not  intend  it  to  function 
in  a way  that  is  ordinarily  expected  of  art.  The  Grand  Rapids  Pro- 
ject is  not  an  object,  brought  to  its  site  and  intended  for  inspection 
and  appraisal,  but  a place  for  the  enactment  and  experience  of 
various  activities:  “runnings,  walkings,  viewings,  crossings, 
waitings,  meetings,  coolings,  heatings,”  among  numerous  others 
that  Morris  listed  in  the  catalogue  published  about  the  piece. 

While  the  Morris  project  was  being  completed,  planning  was 
underway  for  an  environmental  sculpture  by  Michigan  resident 
Joseph  Kinnebrew.  A dam  across  the  river  at  Grand  Rapids  had 
been  preventing  spawning  fish  from  traveling  farther  upstream;  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources  had  planned  to  build  a 
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Robert  Morris’  environmental  work,  Grand  Rapids 

Project , demonstrates  an  impressive  appreciation  for  fish  ladder  to  aid  migration.  Kinnebrew,  with  the  support  of  the 
the  many  forms  which  public  art  can  take.  Arts  Council  of  Greater  Grand  Rapids  (a  group  distinct  from  those 

photo:  courtesy  Leo  Casteiii  Gallery  who  sponsored  the  Calder  and  Morris  projects),  convinced  the 

Department  to  let  him  become  involved  in  an  effort  to  enhance  the 
aesthetic  component  of  this  otherwise  exclusively  functional  project, 
and  to  improve  human  access  to  it. 

Kinnebrew’s  project  fulfills  both  his  objectives  and  those  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Within  days  of  the  project’s 
completion  in  June  1975,  the  Department  reported  that  migrating 
trout  had  passed  up  the  ladder  and  were  found  at  a village  over  one 
hundred  miles  upstream.  Kinnebrew’s  goal  that  people  have  access 
to  the  ladder  is  achieved  by  a walkway  that  surrounds  the  piece  and 
a textured  concrete  bridge  that  affords  views  from  above  and 
overlooks  the  dam  and  an  expanse  of  the  river.  From  within  the 
piece,  the  visual  and  auditory  qualities  of  falling  water,  the  migrat- 
ing fish  and  the  architechtonic  form  all  coalesce  in  an  experience 
that  is  at  once  biological,  social  and  aesthetic. 

Kinnebrew’s  Grand  River  Sculpture  was  supported  by  a $40,000 
grant  from  the  Endowment,  with  matching  funds  from  the 
Associated  Truck  Lines,  Dyer-Ives,  Seidman  and  Grand  Rapids 
Foundations,  the  Dexter  Industries  Charitable  Trust  and  the 
Michigan  Council  for  the  Arts.  While  some  of  these  groups  were  in- 
volved in  previous  art  in  public  places  projects,  others  were  not;  the 
support  of  new  groups  demonstrates  the  ever-broadening  involve- 
ment that  has  characterized  each  succeeding  project  in  Grand 
Rapids. 
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The  Grand  River  Sculpture  has  achieved  considerable  popularity. 
Its  geometric  components  are  quite  dense  with  spectators  during  the 
migrations  of  trout  in  the  spring  and  coho  salmon  in  the  autumn. 

As  Kinnebrew  himself  notes,  it  is  a piece  that  was  virtually  assured 
of  success  because  it  incorporates  a phenomenon  of  known  interest 
to  a large  group  of  people.  Like  the  Morris,  it  shows  that  artworks 
in  public  places  can  embrace  both  utilitarian  and  aesthetic  purposes. 

Looking  from  the  Calder  to  the  Morris  and  the  Kinnebrew,  one 
can  see  a community  exploring  the  various  forms  of  contemporary 
art  and  their  appropriateness  to  a variety  of  urban  settings.  One  can 
also  sense  an  exploration  of  process,  of  the  manner  in  which  works 
are  sponsored,  the  ways  in  which  financial  support  can  be  generated 
and  the  variety  of  people  that  can  be  enlisted  to  help  realize  these 
projects.  If  Grand  Rapids  is  any  measure,  both  the  processes  of 
realization  and  the  forms  of  contemporary  art  are  adaptable  to  a 
significant  variety  of  public  purposes. 

Grand  Rapids  has  commissioned  several  other  works  for  public 
spaces  in  the  city.  The  downtown  features  another  Kinnebrew  and 
sculptures  by  Grand  Rapids  artists  Nathan  Horowitz  and  Ron 
Watson  (this  last  supported  by  an  Endowment  grant).  Still  other 
projects  are  under  consideration.  They  are  being  planned  as  part  of 
a remarkable  cultural  development  program  in  the  city  that  includes 
a newly-completed  performing  arts  and  convention  center,  the  relo- 
cation and  expansion  of  the  Art  Museum  and  the  construction  of 
the  Gerald  Ford  Museum.  Although  art  in  public  places  projects  are 
but  a small  part  of  this  cultural  efflorescence,  they  have  helped  “rig 
into  place. ..the  grappling  hooks  for  cultural  sustenance  and 
economic  stability”  in  the  city,  as  William  Marlin  observed  in  the 
February  7,  1976,  issue  of  Saturday  Review.  They  have  insured  for 
the  visual  arts  a significant  place  in  the  future  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Seattle’s  involvement  with  contemporary  art  in  public  places 
began  when  it  became  the  second  city  to  receive  an  Endowment 
grant  for  this  purpose,  in  November  1967.  Through  a process  much 
like  that  which  resulted  in  Calder’s  La  Grande  Vitesse,  Isamu 
Noguchi  was  chosen  to  create  the  massive  granite  sculpture  Black 
Sun,  which  was  installed  in  1969  in  Volunteer  Park  near  the  Seattle 
Art  Museum,  overlooking  the  city  and  Puget  Sound. 

Over  the  next  several  years,  the  nature  of  art  in  public  places  ac- 
tivities in  the  city  and  the  degree  of  local  commitment  to  them  ex- 
panded dramatically.  The  first  evidence  of  this  shift  came  in  1969, 
with  the  creation  of  a publicly-funded  art  program  for  the  ex- 
panding Seattle-Tacoma  airport.  The  Port  of  Seattle  Commission 
voted  $300,000  from  revenue  bonds  for  the  acquisition  of  art  for 
the  terminal  building  and  appointed  a selection  committee  to  pur- 
chase or  commission  works  of  museum  quality  by  locally  and  na- 
tionally recognized  artists.  Their  purchases  included  pieces  by  Frank 
Stella,  Louise  Nevelson  and  Robert  Rauschenberg;  they  also  spon- 
sored a limited  competition  for  a major  sculpture  commission  that 
was  awarded  to  Seattle  artist  Robert  Maki. 

This  project  was  a prelude  to  an  even  more  significant  step 
toward  public  sponsorship  of  art  in  public  places  projects;  the  en- 
actment in  June  1973  of  Seattle’s  One  Percent  for  Art  Ordinance. 
King  County,  which  surrounds  and  includes  Seattle,  passed  a 
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Isamu  Noguchi’s  Black  Sun  overlooks  Seattle  from 
Volunteer  Park, 
photo:  Earl  Fields 


similar  law  the  same  year.  Much  of  the  impetus  for  the  formulation 
of  this  legislation  came  from  a remarkable  arts  advocacy  organiza- 
tion called  Allied  Arts  of  Seattle,  a broad-based  coalition  of  people 
interested  in  promoting  support  for  the  arts  in  the  Seattle  area. 

They  lobbied  for  the  creation  of  the  Seattle  Arts  Commission,  es- 
tablished as  a City  agency  in  1971,  and  sponsored  a conference  in 
Seattle  on  art  in  public  places  the  same  year.  Their  efforts,  com- 
bined with  those  of  other  organizations  and  the  support  of  then- 
Mayor  Wes  Uhlman,  culminated  in  the  Percent  for  Art  legislation 
of  1973. 

Seattle’s  ordinance  requires  that  one  percent  of  all  funds  appro- 
priated for  municipal  construction  projects  within  the  city  be  used 
for  the  selection,  acquisition  and  installation  of  artworks  for  public 
spaces.  It  directs  the  Seattle  Arts  Commission  to  carry  out  the  or- 
dinance. The  Commission  has  formed  a standing  Art  in  Public 
Places  Committee  and  appointed  a professional  staff  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  staff  and  Committee  are  responsible  for  preparing  a 
Municipal  Art  Plan  each  year  in  which  they  detail  proposals  for  the 
integration  of  art  into  anticipated  city  construction  projects.  This 
locates  art  in  public  places  within  the  more  general  development  of 
the  city  and  insures  that  artists  are  involved  early  enough  in  con- 
struction projects  to  provide  for  the  well-considered  incorporation 
of  artworks.  Indeed,  Seattle’s  Art  in  Public  Places  program  has  in- 
stituted an  innovative  procedure  that  is  often  used  to  establish  a 
role  for  artists  in  a wide  range  of  public  works  projects,  including 
new  buildings,  bridges,  parks  and  utility  stations.  Juries  appointed 
by  the  Arts  Commission  select  artists  for  each  construction  project 
to  work  with  architects,  engineers  and  landscape  architects  in  the 
planning  stages  of  such  projects,  forming  an  unusual  design  team. 
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The  design  team  approach  was  initiated  and  tested  on  a project 
for  the  city’s  electrical  utility:  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
new  Viewlands/Hoffman  substation.  The  facility  receives  power 
generated  hydroelectrically  and  converts  it  for  residential  use.  When 
the  substation  was  still  in  the  planning  stages,  three  artists  were 
selected  by  a jury  to  work  with  the  architect,  engineer,  landscape 
architect  and  residents  of  the  neighboring  community  on  the  overall 
design  of  the  facility  and  the  incorporation  of  art.  The  artists  were 
Sherry  Markovitz,  Andrew;  Keating  and  Lewis  Simpson;  their  con- 
tributions to  the  substation  were  substantial.  Through  their  partici- 
pation in  the  design  process,  they  affected  basic  decisions  about  the 
facility  such  as  siting  and  public  access.  Decisions  about  the  nature 
and  location  of  specific  artworks  were  made  within  the  context  of 
this  overall  design.  They  selected  a group  of  brightly  colored  whirli- 
gigs by  Washington  folk  artists  Emil  and  Veva  Gehrke  for  installa- 
tion on  the  site  and  modified  the  fencing  that  surrounds  the  sub- 
station to  create  a setting  for  these  works.  They  also  color-coded 
the  substation  equipment  to  reveal  the  pathways  of  the  electricity 
through  the  facility,  and  they  designed  a mural  for  a substation 
wall  that  serves  as  a visual  counterpoint  to  the  electrical  equipment. 
These  artist-designed  elements  humanize  the  architecture  and  the 
machinery  and  help  make  the  workings  of  the  facility  more  compre- 
hensible. 

Seattle’s  Art  in  Public  Places  program  provided  funds  to  support 
both  the  artists’  involvement  in  the  design  team  and  the  resulting 
artworks.  They  have  since  utilized  the  same  process  on  a variety  of 
other  projects.  The  most  recent  involves  the  construction  of  a new 
bridge  linking  the  city  with  West  Seattle;  an  artist  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  design  team  with  the  responsibility  for  developing 
works  of  art  integral  to  the  project.  The  planning  framework 
enables  the  Seattle  program  to  anticipate  such  opportunities;  the 


The  eleven-foot-high  sculpture  by  Tony  Smith  was 
lowered  onto  the  grounds  of  the  Seattle  Center  by 
helicopter, 
photo:  Art  Hupy 


Tony  Smith’s  Moses,  a black  painted  steel  work,  sits 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Seattle  Center, 
photo:  Charles  Adler 
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Michael  Heizer’s  Adjacent,  Against,  Upon,  says  archi- 
tectural critic  Rae  Tufts,  . .forces  viewers  to  see  it 
[the  work]  in  relationship  to  the  scale  of  both  the 
natural  and  urban  environments. . 
photo:  Charles  Adler 


funding  mechanism  allows  for  money  generated  by  construction 
projects  around  the  city  to  be  pooled  and  allocated  for  art  on  parti- 
cularly significant  projects  such  as  this  one. 

Local  funding  provided  through  the  percent  for  art  law  in  Seattle 
has  established  a firm  base  of  support  for  art  in  public  places  as  a 
continuing  civic  responsibility.  In  several  instances,  grant  support 
from  the  Endowment  has  enabled  the  city  to  carry  out  major  pro- 
jects and  broaden  the  program’s  scope.  As  Richard  Andrews,  Coor- 
dinator of  the  Seattle  Art  in  Public  Places  program,  said,  “We  look 
to  the  Endowment  to  help  us  take  projects  one  step  further.’’  This 
additional  step  can  be  in  the  form  of  financial  assistance  or  en- 
hanced visibility.  “Endowment  support  provides  credibility  for  us 
in  the  local  community  by  helping  to  generate  a national  audience 
for  what  is  done  here,’’  Andrews  explained. 

Endowment  support  has  helped  Seattle  acquire  works  by  Tony 
Smith,  Ronald  Bladen,  Michael  Heizer  and  Lloyd  Hamrol.  The 
Heizer  and  Hamrol  sculptures  in  particular  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  projects  in  Seattle  have  developed  in  the  context  of  larger  ef- 
forts to  revitalize  or  improve  the  city.  In  the  case  of  the  Heizer 
commission,  this  larger  effort  was  the  creation  of  Myrtle  Edwards 
Park,  a recreation  area  fronting  on  Puget  Sound.  The  Arts  Com- 
mission sought  and  received  approval  from  the  city  to  commission  a 
sculpture  for  this  newly-developing  area,  and  appointed  a jury  that 
selected  Heizer  in  the  summer  of  1975. 

Heizer  was  chosen  because  of  his  experience  as  an  environmental 
artist  and  because  of  a sense  that  he  would  be  able  to  produce  a 
work  harmonious  with  the  dramatic  bayfront  site.  According  to 
Rae  Tufts,  architecture  and  design  critic  for  the  Seattle  Times, 
Heizer’s  Adjacent,  Against,  Upon  fulfills  this  expectation.  Writing 
on  June  29,  1980,  Tufts  remarked  that  Heizer’s  sculpture  “is  the 
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only  work  of  public  art  in  Seattle  that  is  in  scale  with  the 
cityscape.... It  is  placed  in  such  a way  that  it  forces  viewers  to  see  it 
in  relationship  to  the  scale  of  both  the  natural  and  urban  environ- 
ments, and  because  of  its  own  monumentality,  its  statement  is  not 
diminished,  but  augmented,  by  the  comparison.” 

To  produce  this  work  so  integral  to  its  location,  Heizer  studied 
the  site  carefully  and  searched  the  area  for  appropriate  materials. 

He  then  designed  a linear  piece  that  is  suitable  to  the  narrow,  linear 
park.  The  massive  but  simple  components  of  stone  slabs  and  con- 
crete plinths  are  concordant  with  the  vast  reaches  of  mountain, 
water  and  sky  that  comprise  the  view  from  the  site.  The  work  is  a 
combination  of  natural  and  architechtonic  elements:  the  stones, 
quarried  nearby  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  retain  a rough-cut  ap- 
pearance; the  plinths,  variously  three-,  four-  and  five-sided,  are 
precisely  crafted.  By  this  combination,  Adjacent,  Against,  Upon 
mediates  between  the  natural  features  of  the  site  and  the  buildings 
that  form  the  urban  backdrop  to  the  work. 

The  project  that  resulted  in  Lloyd  Hamrol’s  Gyrojack  had  a 
slightly  different  genesis.  It  was  conceived  in  1977  as  a collabora- 
tion between  the  artist  and  a landscape  architect  on  the  design  of  a 
small  park  in  a high-density  neighborhood.  “This  project  presented 
a new  kind  of  challenge  to  me,”  Hamrol  said  recently.  “Why  not 
consider  someone  else’s  requirements?”  Both  the  landscape  archi- 
tect and  neighborhood  residents  had  ideas  on  how  the  park  ought 
to  be  designed  and  used;  Hamrol’s  proposal  underwent  a number 
of  changes  as  a function  of  the  collaborative  situation  and  the 
public  dialogue.  As  a consequence,  Gyrojack,  completed  in  1979, 
is,  like  the  Heizer,  unique  and  appropriate  to  its  site.  Its  massive 
but  seemingly  movable  circular  components  provide  a focal  point 
for  the  park  and  are  visible  from  several  blocks  away;  they  help  im- 
part an  identity  to  the  park  and  to  the  neighborhood.  Gyrojack 
serves  as  another  example  of  the  integration  of  art  with  urban 
design  projects. 

Like  Grand  Rapids,  Seattle  demonstrates  a vigorous  exploration 
of  the  forms  of  contemporary  art  and  their  appropriateness  to  a 
variety  of  public  purposes.  Though  Seattle  has  evolved  somewhat 
different  procedures  from  Grand  Rapids  for  sponsoring  and  fund- 
ing their  art  in  public  places  projects,  both  cities  show  a remarkable 
commitment  to  and  enthusiasm  for  these  activities.  They  have  ac- 
quired, and  continue  to  plan  for,  works  that  display  considerable 
variety  and  are  thereby  meaningful  to  diverse  segments  of  their 
communities.  These  works  range  from  abstract  monumental  sculp- 
tures to  projects  such  as  Morris’s  Grand  Rapids  Project  or  Kinne- 
brew’s  Grand  River  Sculpture,  Hamrol’s  Gyrojack  or  the  View- 
lands/Hoffman  Substation,  which  incorporate  the  ideas  of  artists 
into  more  general  efforts  to  improve  the  urban  environs.  Yet  these 
accomplishments  are  not  unique  to  Grand  Rapids  or  Seattle.  In- 
deed, their  achievements  will  be  seen  to  be  representative  of  a host 
of  other  communities  across  the  country  that  have  involved  them- 
selves more  recently  in  art  in  public  places  projects.  The  experiences 
of  Grand  Rapids  and  Seattle  provide  a framework  within  which  to 
examine  the  activities  of  other  communities  in  the  subsequent 
chapters  of  this  book. 
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Vaquero,  a 16-foot  high  fiberglass  sculpture  by  Luis  Jimenez,  seen 
here  in  front  of  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  soon  be  installed  permanently  in  Houston’s 
Moody  Park, 
photo:  Andrew  Popper 


Covenant,  a 50-foot  high  sculpture  by  Alexander  Liberman,  is  part 
of  a larger  group  of  artworks  in  public  places  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  The  work  is  designed  to  span  the 
sidewalk,  creating  a colorful  counterpoint  between  two  high  rise 
buildings. 

photo:  Balthazar  Korab 


Colorplate 
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Commissioned  for  the  new  Civic  Center  Plaza  in  Des 
Moines,  Claes  Oldenburg’s  Crusoe  Umbrella,  33  feet 
high,  is  seen  here  against  some  of  the  city’s  older 
buildings, 
photo:  Larry  May 


Alexander  Calder’s  La  Grande  Vitesse,  a 43-foot  high  steel 
stabile,  was  the  first  Arts  Endowment-supported  art  in  public 
places  project,  and  one  of  Calder’s  last  public  commissions 
before  his  death, 
photo:  Balthazar  Korab 
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Iowa  sculptor  Luther  Utterback  created 
Five  Stones  and  a Tree  for  a site  in 
front  of  the  new  Herbert  Hoover  State 
Office  Building  in  Des  Moines. 


Richard  Hunt’s  15-foot  high  I’ve  Been  to  the  Mountaintop,  a com- 
memoration of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  Memphis,  reflects 
King’s  request  that  any  memorial  raised  to  him  not  be  a likeness, 
but  a symbol  of  his  aspirations, 
photo:  Timothy  Hursley  for  B.  Korab,  Ltd. 
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above:  Roy  Lichtenstein’s  painted  steel  and  concrete  Mermaid  reclines  near  a palm 
tree  under  a simulated  Florida  sun,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Theater  of  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Miami  Beach, 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 

below:  Planted  over  a period  of  years,  Alan  Sonfist’s  Time  Landscape  in  New  York 
will  eventually  grow  into  a mature  forest  characteristic  of  Manhattan  Island  at  the 
time  of  its  initial  European  settlement, 
photo:  Balthazar  Korab 
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Rafael  Ferrer’s  25-foot  high  painted  steel  Puerto  Rican  Sun  is  a color- 
ful expression  of  confidence  in  a South  Bronx  neighborhood.  The 
moon  is  depicted  here.  The  other  side  of  the  work  shows  the  sun. 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 


The  multi-colored,  variously-shaped  elements  of  Isamu  Noguchi’s 
Playscapes  provide  an  unusual  play  environment  for  Atlanta’s  Pied- 
mont Park. 

photo:  Balthazar  Korab 
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Painted  on  the  side  of  a building  near  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  in  New  York,  Richard  Haas’  trompe  l’oeil  mural 
includes  a storefront,  numerous  windows  and  a view  of 
the  Bridge  through  an  imaginary  colonnade, 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 


In  Washington,  D.C.,  Robert  Newmann  created  his 
mural,  For  Pierre  L‘ Enfant,  named  for  the  city’s  original 
planner,  by  sandblasting  a cartographic  image  of  the  city 
on  a discolored  brick  wall, 
photo:  Max  Hirshfeld 
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William  Wiley’s  three-part  mural  for  Centennial  Hall  in  Hayward, 
California,  includes  this  panel  with  images  drawn  from  the  history 
of  the  East  Bay. 

photo:  courtesy  Hansen/Fuller/Goldeen  Gallery 
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Romare  Bearden  features  Berkeley,  the  City  and  Its  People  in  his 
IO/2  by  16-foot  mural  for  the  City  Council  Chambers, 
photo:  Kate  Kline  May 
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George  Segal’s  The  Steelmakers,  two 
figures  in  front  of  a skeletal  open- 
hearth  furnace,  honors  those  who 
worked  in  Youngstown’s  now 
defunct  steel  industry, 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 


Installed  in  University  Plaza, 

Albany,  Charles  Ginnever’s  13-foot 
high  Koronos  mediates  between  a 
large  Gothic-revival  building  and  the 
smaller  structures  that  face  it  across 
the  street. 

photo:  Balthazar  Korab 
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Siah  Armajani’s  environmental  sculpture,  Reading  Garden,  is  on 
the  campus  of  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Virginia, 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 


Dan  Flavin  relit  several  gloomy  platforms  in  New  York’s  Grand 
Central  Station  with  a combination  of  white,  pink  and  yellow  neon, 
photo:  Andrew  Popper 
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above:  Robert  Rauschenberg  describes  his  mural  Periwinkle  Shaft,  a combination  of 
printed  images,  mirrors  and  found  objects  installed  at  the  entrance  of  Children’s 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  “fast  entertainment  for  people  in  stress.” 
photo:  Max  Hirshfeld 

below:  James  Rosenquist,  a Florida  resident,  was  commissioned  to  paint  this  pair  of 
murals  using  Florida  imagery  in  the  lobby  of  the  new  state  capitol  building, 
photo:  Stephen  Leukanech 
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Robert  Murray’s  16-foot  high  Nimbus  is  in- 
stalled at  the  State  Court  Building  in 
Juneau. 

photo:  courtesy  grantee 


The  Fourth  Sign,  a 15-foot  high  sculpture  by  Tony  Smith,  is  in- 
stalled on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 
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Northern  Kentucky  University  commis- 
sioned two  works  simultaneously  to  il- 
lustrate the  diversity  of  contemporary  art. 
Shown  here  are  Donald  Judd’s  8-foot 
square,  16-foot  long  Box  and  Red  Grooms’ 
Way  Down  East  a painted  steel  representa- 
tion of  D.  W.  Griffith  at  work  with  Billy 
Bitzer  and  Lillian  Gish  on  his  film  of  the 
same  name. 

photos:  Balthazar  Korab 
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Beverly  Pepper’s  Thel , at  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  is  made  of  steel  and  sod  and  is  one  of  the 
artist’s  first  environmental  works.  The  entire  135-foot  length 
is  visible  here;  the  detail  shows  the  final  element  from  the 
other  side. 

photos:  courtesy  grantee 
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Nancy  Holt’s  Rock  Rings  at  Western  Washington  University, 
and  in  detail,  is  40  feet  in  diameter  and  composed  of  concen- 
tric masonry  circles  pierced  by  archways  and  round  windows, 
photos:  courtesy  the  artist 
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Victor’s  Lament  by  Mark  di  Suvero  was  purchased  by  Muhlenberg 
College  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  for  installation  on  the  College 
campus. 

photo:  courtesy  grantee 


Western  Washington  University  in  Bellingham  added  Richard 
Serra’s  Wright’s  Triangle,  39  feet  on  a side,  to  its  considerable  col- 
lection of  contemporary  sculpture  on  campus, 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 
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above:  Stephen  Antonakos  selected  a site  over  an  indoor 
swimming  pool  for  his  sculpture  Neon  at  Hampshire  Col- 
lege in  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 


below:  Robert  Morris  was  commissioned  by  the  King 
County  (Wash.)  Arts  Commission  to  reclaim  a once- 
abandoned  gravel  pit.  The  result  is  this  grouping  of  con 
centric  terraces  overlooking  the  Kent  Valley  and  the 
Cascade  Mountains, 
photo:  Colleen  Chartier 
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The  Artist  and  the  City 


The  Nation’s  cities  have  been  the  most  visible  sponsors  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  art  in  public  places  projects.  They  have  shown  remark- 
able imagination  in  applying  the  diverse  forms  of  contemporary  art 
to  a wide  variety  of  purposes.  The  activities  observed  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  Seattle — a broadening  exploration  of  public  site,  an  in- 
creasing awareness  among  both  sponsors  and  the  public  of  the 
varieties  of  contemporary  artistic  practice,  and  a growing  public  en- 
thusiasm— are  increasingly  characteristic  of  cities  across  the 
country.  With  many  cities  now  undergoing  renewed  development, 
opportunities  are  continuously  emerging  for  the  inclusion  of  art  in 
new  or  renewed  public  environments,  including  buildings,  plazas, 
parks  and  transportation  facilities.  The  result  of  these  activities  is  a 
group  of  artworks  that  reflect  the  diversity  of  contemporary  art  and 
the  varying  characters  and  goals  of  the  sponsoring  communities. 
Public  encounters  with  art  are  now  occurring  in  a surprising  variety 
of  situations. 

A representative  cross-section  of  artworks  sponsored  by  cities 
with  Endowment  support  is  presented  in  this  chapter.  In  sculpture, 
the  projects  range  from  a cartoon-like  Mermaid  in  Miami  Beach  by 
Roy  Lichtenstein  (colorplate)  to  a small  forest  planted  in  Manhat- 
tan by  Alan  Sonfist  (colorplate).  The  use  of  murals  followed  quick- 
ly upon  the  use  of  sculpture  and  has  brought  to  public  sites  the 
work  of  artists  as  different  as  the  realist  Thomas  Hart  Benton  and 
the  pop  artist  Robert  Rauschenberg  (colorplate).  The  specialized  re- 
quirements of  particular  urban  situations  have  further  expanded  the 
use  of  art  in  public  places:  in  Memphis,  sculptor  Richard  Hunt  has 
created  a monument  to  Martin  Luther  King;  in  New  York,  Dan 
Flavin  and  Bill  Brand  have  contributed  neon  and  animation  works 
to  the  enhancement  of  mass  transit  facilities.  And  in  numerous 
cities,  art  is  being  raised  as  a symbol  of  the  commitment  to  urban 
revitalization. 

For  a time,  the  success  of  Alexander  Calder’s  La  Grande  Vitesse 
and  the  resulting  dissemination  of  its  image  both  inspired  and  cir- 
cumscribed this  enlarging  vision  of  art  in  public  places.  Its  example 
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encouraged  a series  of  other  landmark  works  for  highly  visible  civic 
sites,  including  James  Rosati’s  Tripodal,  commissioned  in  1970  by 
Wichita,  Kansas,  for  the  new  convention  hall  and  civic  center  com- 
plex along  the  Arkansas  River;  Louise  Nevelson’s  black  steel  Win- 
dows to  the  West  (Atmosphere  and  Environment  XIII),  installed  in 
1973  in  a park  between  City  Hall  and  the  library  at  the  Scottsdale, 
Arizona,  civic  center;  and  Isamu  Noguchi’s  tubular  Sky  Gate,  in- 
corporated into  a new  mall  area  in  1975  between  City  Hall  and  the 
Municipal  Office  Building  in  Honolulu.  Yet  it  was  not  long  before 
cities  began  to  explore  additional  possibilities. 

The  same  year  that  Honolulu  commissioned  Noguchi’s  Sky  Gate, 
for  example,  Atlanta  employed  quite  another  of  his  talents.  Want- 
ing to  enhance  the  activities  of  their  Children’s  Education  Depart- 
ment, Atlanta’s  High  Museum  initiated  a project  for  an  artist- 
designed  play  environment.  The  city  provided  the  site,  a one-acre 
play  area  in  need  of  restoration  in  Piedmont  Park.  They  requested 
the  grant  and  agreed  to  undertake  site  preparation  and  maintain  the 
completed  project.  The  High  Museum  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  matching  the  $50,000  Endowment  award,  which  they  accom- 
plished with  the  support  of  local  foundations,  the  Junior  League, 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  their  own  Members’  Guild. 

Noguchi’s  interest  in  environmental  work  dates  back  to  the  ’thir- 
ties; one  of  his  proposals  from  that  time  was  a Play  Mountain 
(1933),  which  he  hoped  to  have  constructed  in  New  York  City. 
Though  this  was  a largely  hypothetical  proposal,  Noguchi  did 
develop  working  drawings  with  architect  Louis  Kahn  for  a park  on 
New  York’s  Riverside  Drive  in  the  early  ’sixties.  This  project  was 
never  realized,  however,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Atlanta  commis- 


Louise  Nevelson’s  Windows  to  the  West  (Atmosphere 
and  Environment  XIII)  is  one  of  the  artist’s  first  out- 
door works.  It  is  located  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona  be- 
tween the  City  Hall  and  the  library, 
photo:  courtesy  Pace  Gallery  by  Ted  Hill 


Isamu  Noguchi’s  Sky  Gate  in  Honolulu  is  a stark  con- 
trast to  his  work  in  Atlanta  and  evokes  a feeling  that 
responds  to  the  surroundings, 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 
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Alan  Sonfist’s  Time  Landscape  in  Greenwich  Village, 

shown  here  as  a blueprint,  recreates  the  landscape  as  sion,  only  one  of  his  sculptural  play  environments  had  actually  been 

it  was  in  colonial  times  on  Manhattan.  built,  in  Japan. 

Noguchi’s  design  for  Atlanta  (colorplate)  made  use  of  existing 
contours  and  a ring  of  oak  trees  on  the  site.  Inside  a low  undu- 
lating wall  that  provides  visual  and  aural  protection  from  the  sur- 
rounding streets,  Noguchi  installed  a group  of  brightly  colored,  rug- 
ged sculptural  elements.  These  include  swings,  slides,  cubes,  a low 
mound  and  several  objects  for  climbing.  The  park  delights  children 
with  an  experience  of  bold  colors  and  geometric  forms;  it  is  also 
used  by  adults  for  music,  dance,  and  theatre  presentations  spon- 
sored by  the  High  Museum.  A small  building  on  the  site  serves  as 
the  outreach  office  for  the  Museum’s  Children’s  Education  pro- 
grams. 

Two  years  later,  an  arts  organization  in  New  York  City,  the  112 
Greene  Street  Workshop,  sponsored  a similarly  inventive  environ- 
mental project.  This  is  Alan  Sonfist’s  Time  Landscape , a recreation 
of  the  forest  characteristic  of  Manhattan  Island  before  it  was  settled 
by  Europeans.  In  an  effort  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  city  dweller 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  area,  Sonfist  planted  the  small  plot  at 
the  corner  of  Houston  Street  and  LaGuardia  Place  with  grasses, 
wildflowers  and  small  trees  such  as  dogwoods  and  red  cedars.  These 
are  interplanted  with  beech,  oak,  maple,  tulip  and  other  hardwood 
trees  that  will  eventually  become  the  dominant  vegetation  on  the 
site.  The  time  of  this  landscape  is  of  two  sorts:  one  is  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  forest  to  reach  maturity,  the  other  is  a reference  to 
the  indigenous  habitat  of  an  earlier  epoch.  Sonfist  is  working 
toward  a redefinition  of  the  monument,  as  he  explained  in  the 
catalogue  Natural  Phenomena  as  Public  Monuments , published  in 
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1978  by  the  Neuberger  Museum  in  Purchase,  New  York.  “As  we 
perceive  our  dependence  on  nature,  the  concept  of  community  ex- 
pands to  include  non-human  elements,  and  civic  monuments  should 
honor  and  celebrate  the  life  and  acts  of  another  part  of  the  com- 
munity: natural  phenomena.  Within  the  city,  public  monuments 
should  recapture  and  revitalize  the  history  of  the  environment 
natural  to  that  location. ...The  history  of  a place  includes  the 
history  of  its  natural  environment.” 

Other  artists  have  also  suggested  redefinitions  of  the  urban  mon- 
ument. Roy  Lichtenstein  and  Luis  Jimenez  in  particular  have  pro- 
vided witty  and  humanizing  alternatives  to  conventional  civic  statu- 
ary. Lichtenstein’s  Mermaid  reclines  outside  the  Miami  Beach 
Theatre  of  the  Performing  Arts.  She  is  made  of  painted  concrete 
and  rests  on  three  waves  in  a small  pool.  A palm  tree  planted  adja- 
cent to  the  figure  is  a natural  counterpoint  to  the  steel  sun  rays, 
which  emanate  from  a sun  lamp  rather  than  a sun.  This  is  a work 
very  much  in  Lichtenstein’s  idiom,  employing  conventions  and 
imagery  derived  from  comic  books  and  other  popular  sources,  but 
with  a special  relevance  to  Miami  Beach.  Sun,  surf  and  palm  trees 
are  a part  of  everyone’s  conception  of  South  Florida.  The  mer- 
maid/sunbather  is  likewise  an  appropriate  symbol,  while  serving  as 
an  ironic  reflection  on  more  conventional  monuments  such  as  the 
bronze  mermaid  that  has  come  to  symbolize  Copenhagen. 

The  Vaquero  by  Jimenez  (colorplate)  is  also  an  amusing  contrast 
to  historical  monuments.  It  is  a contemporary  response  to  the  om- 
nipresent nineteenth-century  general-on-horseback  and  a commen- 
tary on  popular  notions  of  the  cowboy.  An  archetypical  American 
character,  the  cowboy  is  in  fact  Spanish  and  Mexican  in  origin.  As 
Jimenez  points  out,  even  the  words  associated  with  the 
cowboy — lasso,  lariat  and  corral,  for  example — are  Spanish  in 
origin.  The  Vaquero  thus  speaks  to  both  the  spirit  of  present-day 
Texas  and  its  original  Hispanic  settlers.  Constructed  of  fiberglass 
and  acquired  under  the  auspices  of  the  Community  Development 
Division  of  the  City  of  Houston,  it  will  be  installed  in  Moody  Park, 
a recreation  area  in  an  Hispanic  neighborhood. 

Although  the  initial  focus  of  recent  art  in  public  places  activities 
was  on  large-scale  sculpture,  sponsors  soon  realized  the  potential  of 
contemporary  painting  to  serve  a public  function.  This  is  a rather 
traditional  idea,  recalling  the  Federal  Art  Project  of  the  Works  Pro- 
gress Administation  in  the  ’thirties.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first  painters 
to  receive  an  art  in  public  places  commission,  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
was  asked  on  numerous  occasions  in  those  years  to  paint  for  the 
W.P.A.  In  a letter  to  Edward  Rowan  of  the  Treasury  Section  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  dated  October  7,  1936  (quoted  by  Francis 
V.  O’Connor  in  the  fall  1969  issue  of  American  Art  Journal),  Ben- 
ton explained  why  he  could  not:  “If  you  ever  give  me  a contract  in 
which  all  responsibility  is  mine,  in  which  I am  completely  trusted  to 
do  a good  job  and  over  which  no  one  but  myself  has  effective 
rights  of  approval  or  disapproval  I’ll  work.  Otherwise,  I can’t  be 
sure  I’ll  do  a real  piece  of  work.”  When  the  city  of  Joplin, 

Missouri,  approached  Benton  in  1972,  he  must  have  felt  he  had  suf- 
ficient freedom,  for  he  accepted  the  commission.  The  resulting 
mural  depicting  Joplin  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century,  1896-1906, 
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Thomas  Hart  Benton’s  mural  The  Sources  of  Country 
Music  (detail  shown  here)  was  commissioned  for  the 
Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum  in 
Nashville. 

photo:  courtesy  grantee 


hangs  in  the  lobby  of  Joplin’s  new  Municipal  Building. 

The  roster  of  painters  commissioned  for  art  in  public  places  pro- 
jects quickly  swelled.  The  same  year  that  Joplin  approached  Ben- 
ton, the  city  of  Berkeley,  California,  sponsored  a mural  by  Romare 
Bearden  for  the  City  Council  Chambers.  Bearden  also  chose  to 
focus  on  local  subject  matter,  combining  painting  with  screen- 
printed  enlargements  of  photographs  to  depict  Berkeley,  the  City 
and  Its  People  (colorplate).  A more  recent  Bay  Area  project 
features  the  work  of  California  artist  William  Wiley,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  a triptych  for  Centennial  Hall,  in  Hayward.  One 
of  his  panels  shows  an  aerial  view  of  the  Bay  Area,  the  second 
depicts  regional  history  and  the  third,  a family  at  mealtime  sur- 
rounded by  contemporary  images. 

Wiley’s  use  of  subject  matter  is  more  personal  than  Bearden’s. 

He  has  juxtaposed  images  from  the  past  and  present  and  combined 
them  with  images  from  his  own  imagination.  In  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  James  Rosenquist  took  a more  allegorical  approach  in  his 
two  murals  for  the  State  Capitol  Building  (colorplate).  Rosenquist, 
who  lives  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida,  was  asked  if  he  would  in- 
clude in  his  work  some  images  from  the  state’s  history  and  com- 
merce as  well  as  the  state  seal,  flower  and  bird.  Rosenquist’s  pop 
art  idiom,  which  customarily  includes  the  juxtaposition  of  enlarged 
images  from  magazines  and  advertisements,  was  well  suited  to  these 
requirements,  and  he  agreed.  In  one  panel,  the  state  seal  falls  like  a 
meteor  out  of  the  night  sky,  intruding  upon  the  figures  of  two 
swimmers;  in  the  other,  a blue  crab,  a butterfly,  an  alligator,  a bull 
and  an  orange  peel  in  the  shape  of  a flower  combine  with  other 
images  to  suggest  something  of  Florida’s  environment  and  its  in- 
dustry. Rosenquist  explained  in  the  Florida  Times  Union  (January 
14,  1978)  that  the  conflict  between  the  necessity  of  industry  and  the 
ecology  it  threatens  provided  much  of  the  content  for  this  panel. 

Although  civic  buildings  have  received  the  majority  of  these 
murals,  other  kinds  of  public  structures  have  recently  provided 
sites,  sometimes  imposing  vastly  different  conditions  on  the  artist. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  indoor  commissions,  Pen- 
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winkle  Shaft  by  Robert  Rauschenberg  (colorplate),  was  created  for 
the  escalator  lobby  of  the  principal  entrance  into  Children’s 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  hospital  context  required  special 
consideration,  as  did  the  fact  that  people  are  in  constant  motion 
through  the  multilevel  entry  space.  Rauschenberg  addressed  these 
factors  in  a work  he  described  as  “fast  entertainment  for  people  in 
stress.”  As  he  told  Paul  Richard  in  an  article  in  the  October  4, 

1980  Washington  Post,  “It’s  the  first  time  I’ve  done  anything  for  a 
mobile  audience.”  MultipLe  panels  of  brightly  colored  images — 
including  basketball  players,  surfers,  cars,  motorcycles  and  hambur- 
gers— confront  the  viewer  upon  entering  the  lobby.  Riding  up  the 
escalator,  a system  of  mirrors  reveals  another  panel  behind  the 
viewer,  complete  with  bandanas  and  a three-dimensional  purple 
fish.  This  panel  abuts  another  mirror  that  reflects  the  panels  ini- 
tially seen.  At  a certain  point,  nearly  infinite  reflections  are  perceiv- 
ed, providing  an  intriguing  visual  ambiguity.  Rauschenberg  produc- 
ed the  piece  as  a testament  to  his  respect  for  the  work  of  Children’s 
Hospital  and  as  an  expression  of  what  he  described  in  a statement 
at  the  work’s  dedication  as  an  almost  religious  sense  of  the  healing 
power  of  art  and  the  benefits  of  the  artistically  enriched  public 
environment. 

Murals  have  been  used  both  indoors  and  out.  Many  outdoor  ones 
were  supported  through  the  Art  in  Public  Places  program  in  the 
early  ’seventies  as  part  of  the  Inner  City  Mural  Program.  Other 
murals  continue  to  be  sponsored.  Characteristic  is  a painting  by 
Richard  Haas  done  in  1977  on  the  side  wall  of  a Con  Edison  sub- 
station at  the  South  Street  Seaport  in  New  York  (colorplate).  Haas’ 
trompe  I’oeil  mural  describes  the  view  of  the  East  River  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  seen  through  the  columns  of  an  imaginary  open 
court  in  the  center  of  the  substation;  behind  the  building  rises  the 
actual  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  painting  is  rich  in  architectural  detail 
of  a type  appropriate  to  this  historic  neighborhood. 

Haas’  mural  is  additive;  Robert  Newmann’s,  done  the  same  year 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  subtractive.  Rather  than  painting  on  the 
wall  surface,  Newmann  sandblasted  his  design  For  Pierre  L’Enfant 
(colorplate)  from  the  existing  surface  of  a downtown  building.  By 
removing  layers  of  discoloration  from  the  brick,  Newmann  created 
a cartographic  image  of  the  Capital  city  and  named  it  for  the  city’s 
planner.  It  is  a more  subtle  work  than  most  murals,  marked  only 
by  slight  shifts  in  color  and  luminosity. 

Three-dimensional  murals  and  architectural  sculpture  have  also 
been  used  to  enhance  public  buildings.  In  1975,  the  Urban 
American  Indian  Center  (now  the  Minneapolis  American  Indian 
Center)  commissioned  George  Morrison,  a Chippewa  Indian  and  a 
Professor  of  Painting  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  to  design  a 
wood  relief  for  their  new  building.  Morrison  used  a traditional 
Chippewa  feather  design,  which  he  applied  to  an  outside  wall  adja- 
cent to  the  building’s  main  entrance.  And  in  Detroit,  Anne  Healy 
has  installed  a sailcloth  piece,  Color  Cross  Section  (1979),  in  the 
nine-story  courtyard  of  the  new  Detroit  Receiving  Hospital/Wayne 
State  University  Health  Care  Institute.  Healy’s  piece  is  composed  of 
intersecting  strips  of  brightly-colored  fabric  strung  diagonally 
through  the  space. 
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Max  Neuhaus’  sound  sculpture  for  St.  Paul’s  Beaux 

Arts  style  conservatory  marks  a new  auditory  direc-  But  perhaps  the  most  unusual  of  these  architectural  sculptures 

tion  for  public  art.  was  commissioned  in  1979  by  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  The  Division  of 

photo:  courtesy  grantee  Parks  and  Recreation  asked  Max  Neuhaus  to  design  and  fabricate  a 

sound  sculpture  for  the  central  rotunda  of  the  Como  Park  Conser- 
vatory. The  Conservatory  is  a Beaux-Arts  structure  with  curved 
glass  walls;  as  Neuhaus  explained  in  the  March  1980  issue  of  the 
Cultural  Post  (published  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts), 
“the  curved  surfaces  focus  sound  the  way  lenses  focus  light.” 
Neuhaus’  piece  uses  the  plants,  the  walls  and  the  domed  shape  to 
create  an  acoustical  environment,  an  ordering  of  space  through  the 
subtle  use  of  sound  rather  than  sculptural  structure. 

Recently,  greater  efforts  have  been  made  to  plan  for  the  inclusion 
of  art  during  the  design  of  a new  building  rather  than  applying  it 
after  the  fact.  The  Oregon  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Portland 
initiated  one  of  the  first  of  these  projects.  They  invited  a group  of 
craftsmen  to  produce  artworks  for  their  new  facility,  which  includes 
a school,  a resource  center  and  an  exhibition  space.  The  artists 
worked  with  the  architect  in  the  planning  stages,  contributing  ideas 
on  a variety  of  ornamental  and  functional  details.  Among  the  hand- 
crafted elements  they  contributed  to  the  building  are  downspouts 
and  gutters,  stained  glass  windows,  carved  hand  railings,  weather- 
vanes,  mosaic  tiles  and  ceramic  washbasins. 

In  a number  of  cities,  both  sculpture  and  murals  have  assumed 
special  connotations  as  a result  of  particular  local  purposes.  In 
Memphis,  the  Mallory  Knights  Charitable  Organization  initiated  a 
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project  in  1974  to  memorialize  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
assassinated  in  that  city  in  April  of  1968.  In  keeping  with  an  ex- 
pressed wish  of  Dr.  King’s,  the  Mallory  Knights  determined  that  the 
memorial  would  not  be  a likeness  of  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  civil 
rights  leader  but  an  expression  of  the  principles  for  which  he  stood. 
They  commissioned  Chicago  sculptor  Richard  Hunt,  who  produced 
the  cor-ten  steel  monument  I’ve  Been  to  the  Mountaintop.  The  title, 
drawn  from  a speech  made  by  King  in  Memphis  the  night  before 
his  death,  alludes  to  his  vision  of  a more  egalitarian  and  racially 
harmonious  America.  The  sculpture,  which  suggests  mountainous 
forms,  was  installed  in  the  Mid-American  Mall,  a redeveloped  area 
in  downtown  Memphis. 

Hunt’s  commemoration  of  Dr.  King  represents  one  of  the  more 
uncommon  of  the  special  purposes  that  art  in  public  places  projects 
have  fulfilled.  More  frequently,  art  is  used  as  a focus  and  an 
amenity  in  urban  renewal  projects.  Grand  Rapids,  discussed  in 
Chapter  1,  provides  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  art  in  the  cultural  and  economic  renaissance  of  a city.  La 
Grande  Vitesse  has  become  the  symbol  of  this  renaissance,  the 
visual  centerpiece  of  a building  program  that  began  with  office 
towers  and  has  expanded  to  include  a convention  hall  and  perform- 
ing arts  center.  While  the  Calder  has  become  a symbol  of  regenera- 
tion, Robert  Morris’  Grand  Rapids  Project  and  Joseph  Kinnebrew’s 
Grand  River  Sculpture  have  more  literally  helped  to  revitalize  the 
city,  the  former  by  stabilizing  an  eroding  hillside  and  playing  a role 
in  the  redevelopment  of  a park,  the  latter  by  reopening  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Grand  River  to  spawning  fish  and  spearheading 
riverfront  development  efforts. 

Baltimore  is  among  the  numerous  other  cities  that  have  used  art 
to  a similar  advantage.  As  part  of  their  Inner  Harbor  Redevelop- 
ment project,  they  commissioned  Mark  di  Suvero’s  Under  Sky /One 
Family  for  a landscaped  area  near  the  new  World  Trade  Center. 

The  redevelopment  project  created  for  the  first  time  in  the  city’s  re- 
cent history  large  downtown  open  spaces,  together  with  new  com- 
mercial buildings  and  an  aquarium.  Under  the  direction  of  Mayor 
William  Schaefer,  the  plan  called  for  the  incorporation  of  art  into 
the  redevelopment  wherever  appropriate.  The  di  Suvero,  a soaring 
steel  piece  that  includes  a ship’s  propeller,  commands  one  of  the 
new  open  spaces  on  the  harbor;  not  far  away  are  sculptures  by  Ken- 
neth Snelson  and  Baltimore  artist  Mary  Ann  Mears,  also  commis- 
sioned as  part  of  the  carefully  planned  inclusion  of  large-scale 
sculpture  into  the  redevelopment  program. 

In  the  South  Bronx,  long  a national  symbol  of  the  need  for 
urban  renewal,  the  federally-supported  Bronx  Venture  Corporation 
sponsored  a commission  to  Puerto  Rican-born  artist  Rafael  Ferrer. 
The  project  was  initiated  out  of  a sense  that  “nothing  was  being 
done  about  culture  in  the  community — about  raising  hopes,’’  as 
project  director  Nicole  Levin  told  Kay  Larson  for  an  article  in  The 
Village  Voice  on  November  12,  1979.  While  Bronx  Venture  is  in- 
volved in  housing  and  economic  improvement  projects,  they  wanted 
a visible  expression  of  the  cultural  distinctness  of  the  neighborhood 
and  of  the  importance  of  art  in  the  revitalization  of  the  community. 
They  selected  a site  at  156th  and  Fox  Streets,  a block-square  com- 
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Mark  di  Suvero’s  Under  Sky/One  Family  is  a focal 
point  for  Baltimore’s  Inner  Harbor  urban  renewal 
project. 

photo:  Robert  De  Gast 


munity  garden  surrounded  by  rehabilitated  apartment  buildings.  On 
a corner  of  the  site  now  rises  Ferrer’s  steel  sculpture  Puerto  Rican 
Sun,  a hand-painted  disc  held  aloft  by  the  silhouetted  fronds  of  two 
twenty-five  foot  palm  trees.  On  the  reverse  side,  the  sun  becomes  a 
moon,  and  the  brilliant  colors  of  daytime  are  replaced  with  the 
purples  and  greys  of  evening. 

Neither  artist  nor  sponsoring  organization  imagined  the  work  as  a 
substitute  for  more  utilitarian  renewal  projects.  It  is  a small  part  of 
the  revitalization  efforts,  a tribute  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
to  date  and  a challenge  for  future  endeavors.  As  Heriberto  Cora, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Bronx  Venture,  said  of  the  work, 

“ Puerto  Rican  Sun  is  an  attempt  to  bring  art  to  the  neighborhood. 
It  symbolizes  the  island  we  left  behind,  our  hopes  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  South  Bronx,  and  a realization  that  even  in  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  neighborhoods,  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  It  is  fitting  that  a piece  of  art  should  replace  a symbol  of 
decay.” 
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Like  Morris’s  Grand  Rapids  Project  or  Kinnebrew’s  Grand 
Rapids  Sculpture,  some  projects  are  more  literal  revitalizers.  In  the 
cavernous  understories  of  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York,  Dan 
Flavin  and  the  Dia  Art  Foundation  cooperated  on  a project  to 
relight  three  of  the  station’s  gloomy  platforms.  Existing  lighting 
consisted  of  a series  of  cool  white  fluorescent  fixtures.  Flavin 
replaced  these  with  modules  containing  two  eight-foot  daylight 
fluorescent  tubes,  offset  on  one  side  by  a four-foot  pink  tube  and 
on  the  other  by  a four-foot  yellow  one.  The  modules  are  linked 
together  visually  in  a receding  linear  progression  that  provides  some 
sense  of  perspective  in  an  otherwise  undiscernible  space.  They  suf- 
fuse the  platform  area  with  a nearly  subliminal  but  warm  and 
cheering  color.  Sponsored  by  the  Dia  Art  Foundation,  with  partial 
support  from  the  Endowment,  the  piece  was  installed  by  Conrail’s 
union  employees  and  donated  to  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Author- 
ity. The  Foundation  provides  the  funds  to  maintain  it. 

More  recently,  Bill  Brand’s  Masstransitscope  was  installed  in  the 
abandoned  Myrtle  Avenue  subway  station  in  Brooklyn.  Sponsored 
by  Creative  Time,  a non-profit  arts  organization  that  assists  in 
realizing  new  artworks  by  artists  for  public  spaces,  Brand’s  project 
presents  riders  on  the  Manhattan-bound  B,  D,  N and  QB  trains 
with  a twenty  second  sequence  of  colorful  “moving  pictures.”  Two- 
hundred-twenty-eight  hand-painted  panels,  individually  mounted 


George  Morrison’s  elaborate  inlaid  cedar  facade  on 
the  front  of  a building  designed  for  American  Indians 
in  Minneapolis  is  an  example  of  the  integration  of  art 
in  architecture  possible  through  an  art  in  public  places 
program. 

photo:  courtesy  grantee 
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Edward  Carpenter’s  stained  glass  window  is  one  of 
the  many  artist/craftsman-designed  and  executed 
elements  that  form  the  heavily  decorated  interior  and 
exterior  design  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of 
Portland,  Oregon, 
photo:  courtesy  the  artist 
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and  lit,  are  seen  through  a series  of  narrow  slits.  Recalling  the 
Zoetrope,  a nineteenth-century  optical  toy  that  made  images  appear 
to  move  by  presenting  them  in  quick  succession,  the  sequential 
images  of  the  Masstransitscope  are  activated  in  the  viewer’s  eye 
during  the  passage  of  the  subway  train  through  the  station. 

In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a project  is  now  in  progress  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cambridge  Arts  Council  to  incorporate  art  into 
another  mass  transit  improvement  program.  Four  new  stations  are 
being  added  to  the  metropolitan  Boston  subway  system;  in  an  effort 
to  test  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  including  art  in  transit 
expansion  and  improvement  projects,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  is  co-sponsoring  this  pilot  project  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Transportation  Authority.  Implementation  funds  are 
being  drawn  in  part  from  construction  budgets,  in  part  from  sup- 
plementary funds  granted  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
the  Arts  Council  in  accordance  with  the  Department’s  policy  to 
support  the  incorporation  of  the  visual  arts  in  new  transit  facilities. 

A wide  range  of  artists  has  been  commissioned  through  a jury 
selection  process  administered  by  the  Arts  Council;  it  includes  both 
painters  and  sculptors  working  in  neon,  bronze  and  ceramic.  Art- 
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Murals  marked  an  important  phase  in  the  growth  of 

works  by  Gyorgy  Kepes  and  Richard  Fleischner  have  received  En-  the  art  in  public  places  program.  This  work  on  a Cin- 
dowment  support.  Kepes  is  creating  an  environment  of  faceted  glass  cinnati  building  was  created  by  Paul  Levy, 

and  natural  and  artificial  light  to  brighten  the  underground  spaces  photo:  courtesy  grantee 

at  the  renovated  Harvard  Square  station.  As  he  wrote  in  the  cata- 
logue Arts  on  the  Line,  published  by  the  Hayden  Gallery  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1980  to  document  an  exhi- 
bition of  artists’  proposals  for  the  subway  stations,  “To  descend 
into  a lightless,  spaceless,  dirty,  noisy  tunnel  space  is  a confidence- 
scuttling  experience.  My  intention  (is)  to  transform  the  present 
gloom-ridden  atmosphere  into  one  that  has  the  vibrant,  luminous 
dynamics  of  the  open  spaces  above.”  Fleischner’s  proposal  is  to 
develop  a space  outside  the  new  Alewife  station  into  a series  of  rec- 
tangular earth  and  concrete  courtyards  for  gathering  and  waiting. 

Since  the  Alewife  station  sits  in  a flood  plain,  part  of  Fleischner’s 
plan  calls  for  a concrete  pool  in  which  excess  water  will  gather, 
draining  as  the  ground-water  level  subsides. 

The  variety  of  approaches  taken  in  incorporating  artworks  into 
urban  renewal  efforts,  from  the  symbolism  of  Ferrer’s  Puerto  Rican 
Sun  to  the  improved  illumination  afforded  by  the  projects  of  Flavin 
and  Kepes,  is  characteristic  of  the  diverse  purposes  of  all  art  in 
public  places  projects.  These  purposes  have  emerged  as  com- 
munities develop  projects  appropriate  to  their  particular  needs. 

Cities  are  demonstrating  increasing  inventiveness  in  their  explora- 
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tion  of  the  pluralistic  forms  of  contemporary  art  and  their  applica- 
bility to  a variety  of  public  sites  and  goals.  Although  a wide  range 
of  results  has  been  presented  in  this  chapter — from  Noguchi’s 
Playscape  to  Rauschenberg’s  Periwinkle  Shaft , Jimenez’  Vaquero  to 
Neuhaus’s  sound  sculpture — one  does  not  sense  that  this  explora- 
tion is  complete.  Rather,  by  continuing  to  sponsor  a growing  body 
of  art  in  public  places  projects,  one  has  confidence  that  cities  will 
enlarge  the  situations  in  which  the  public  encounters  and  grows 
familiar  with  the  various  forms  of  contemporary  art.  Indeed,  cities 
are  providing  artists  with  an  opportunity  to  communicate  with  a 
new  and  broader  audience.  Artists  are  recognizing  the  distinction 
between  public  and  private  spaces,  and  taking  that  into  account 
when  executing  their  public  commissions.  They  are  working  in  new, 
often  more  durable  media,  and  on  an  unaccustomed  scale;  they  are 
entering  into  a more  direct  dialogue  with  the  public.  The  public,  for 
its  part,  is  being  treated  to  an  array  of  sometimes  witty,  sometimes 
functional,  sometimes  unexpected  solutions  to  the  challenge  of 
making  art  for  the  public  space. 


Michael  Heizer’s  dramatic  work,  This  Equals  That , 
creates  its  own  architecture  on  the  plaza  before  the 
state  capital  in  Lansing,  Michigan.  The  massive 
abstract  forms  have  an  almost  surreal  quality  that 
makes  what  could  have  been  a barren,  sterile  environ- 
ment at  once  exciting  and  mysterious, 
photos:  courtesy  grantee  by  Balthazar  Korab 
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The  contrast  of  Don  Judd’s  aluminum  Box  and  Red  Grooms’  cartoon-like  Way 
Down  East  provides  students  and  visitors  to  Northern  Kentucky  University’s  campus 
with  a broad  exposure  to  what  is  possible  in  public  art. 
photo:  Balthazar  Korab 
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Exploring  Other  Options 


The  continued  development  of  possibilities  for  integrating  art  into 
public  spaces  depends  on  opportunities  to  try  out  novel  ideas  and 
approaches.  University  communities  have  provided  a significant 
testing  ground.  Within  their  tradition  of  open  inquiry,  universities 
and  colleges  have  frequently  supported  work  by  younger  and 
emerging  artists.  They  have  also  expanded  the  audience  for  art  in 
public  places,  bringing  it  to  smaller  communities  and  rural  areas 
where  they  sometimes  serve  as  the  major  cultural  resource  for  their 
region.  In  addition,  university  faculties  are  well  suited  to  the  task  of 
preparing  their  communities  for  these  publicly-accessible  works  and 
promoting  informed  discussion  about  them. 

Temporary  installations  of  art  in  public  places  have  had  a 
similarly  exploratory  character.  They  have  provided  opportunities 
for  communities  to  investigate  both  appropriate  types  of  work  and 
appropriate  sites  for  art  in  public  places.  Like  universities,  they  can 
provide  artists  with  an  occasion  to  execute  adventurous  or  experi- 
mental works  and  serve  to  introduce  various  notions  of  art  in 
public  places  to  a wider  audience.  Temporary  installations  are  ways 
for  communities  to  test  for  themselves  the  viability  of  art  in  public 
places,  as  the  first  step  toward  commissioning  a permanent  work. 

The  decision  to  commission  two  artworks  for  the  campus  of 
Northern  Kentucky  University  at  Highland  Heights  in  1975  was 
based  in  part  on  the  fact  that  little  contemporary  art  was  then  on 
public  display  in  the  region.  Howard  Storm,  Professor  of  Art  and 
Project  Director  for  the  two  commissions,  explained  in  an  interview 
published  in  the  March  1980  issue  of  the  Cultural  Post,  “If  we’d 
put  up  just  one  (sculpture),  people  around  here — many  of  whom 
have  never  seen  modern  art — would  say,  ‘So  that’s  modern  art.’ 
They’d  identify  it,  categorize  it,  and  dismiss  it.  I thought  we’d  need 
two  so  people  could  bounce  their  impressions  off  one  onto  the 
other.  One  would  be  simple,  the  other  complex;  one  representa- 
tional, the  other  non-representational.” 

The  Endowment  awarded  Northern  Kentucky  $50,000  for  this 
project,  with  matching  funds  provided  by  the  University.  A selec- 
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tion  panel  appointed  jointly  by  the  University  President  and  the  En- 
dowment chose  Donald  Judd  and  Red  Grooms  to  exemplify  two  di- 
vergent types  of  contemporary  art.  Judd,  known  for  his  unadorned, 
box-like,  minimalist  sculptures,  was  the  first  to  complete  his  com- 
mission. He  produced  an  open-ended  aluminum  sculpture  entitled 
Box  (colorplate),  eight  feet  square  by  16  feet  long,  with  a diagonal 
plate  dividing  it  internally.  It  was  installed  on  the  campus  in  the 
summer  of  1977;  The  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  in  nearby  Cin- 
cinnati hosted  an  exhibition  of  Judd’s  work  concurrent  with  the  in- 
stallation. Despite  the  exhibition,  Judd’s  piece  was  greeted  with 
skepticism.  Shipping  damage — quickly  corrected — compounded 
public  reservations  about  the  work.  Storm  realized  that  more  inten- 
sive preparations  would  have  to  be  undertaken  before  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Grooms  sculpture. 

Grooms  had  chosen  for  his  commission  to  depict  Kentucky-born 
filmmaker  D.  W.  Griffith  directing  Lillian  Gish — with  Billy  Bitzer 
filming — in  the  ice  floe  scene  from  the  1920  production  “Way 
Down  East.”  To  prepare  the  community,  the  University  sponsored 
several  lectures  on  Griffith,  hosted  screenings  of  films  by  Griffith 
and  Grooms  (a  filmmaker  as  well  as  a sculptor)  and  exhibited  stills 
from  Griffith  films  and  a Grooms  sculptural  environment.  Grooms 
was  in  residence  on  campus  for  ten  days  during  the  installation  of 
his  work  and  was  available  to  students  and  the  local  press.  By  the 
time  Way  Down  East  (colorplate)  was  unveiled  before  some  four 
thousand  people  in  1979,  Grooms  was  a local  celebrity  and  the  pro- 
ject received  widespread  acceptance. 

Once  both  works  were  in  place,  the  rationale  behind  the  joint 
commissions  became  clearer.  Each  work  can  be  seen  from  the 
other,  providing  a provocative  and  instructive  comparison.  The  aus- 
tere Judd  serves  as  an  effective  foil  to  both  the  University’s  consis- 
tently modern  architecture  and  the  playful  and  more  visually  com- 
plex Grooms. 

In  New  England,  three  projects  met  similar  goals,  bringing  art  in 
public  places  to  university  communities  and  supplementing  the 
cultural  resources  of  the  surrounding  rural  areas.  In  1975,  Dart- 
mouth College  sponsored  one  of  Beverly  Pepper’s  first  environmen- 
tal works,  the  partially  sod-covered,  white  steel  Thel  (colorplate), 
which  is  sited  in  front  of  the  Sherman  Fairchild  Physical  Sciences 
Center  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Three  years  later,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  commissioned  Richard 
Fleischner’s  Chain  Link  Maze , a perplexing  variety  of  corridors  that 
lead  eventually  to  a central  space.  Though  transparent,  the  chain 
link  fencing  confounds  visual  perception  and  gives  the  work  a true 
maze-like  character. 

Fleischner’s  use  of  a commonplace  and  easily  identifiable 
material  was  paralleled  by  the  utilization  of  neon  in  the  same  year 
by  Stephen  Antonakos  at  Hampshire  College,  also  in  Amherst 
(colorplate).  The  artist’s  original  plan  for  his  commission  was  to  in- 
stall a light  environment  outdoors  in  a wooded  area,  but  drainage 
problems  made  this  impractical.  The  College  then  asked  Antonakos 
to  make  his  own  choice  in  finding  an  alternative  site,  with  unex- 
pected results.  He  selected  the  ceiling  over  the  swimming  pool  for 
his  installation,  because  the  space  was  quite  large  and  without  in- 
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Richard  Fleischner’s  Chain  Link  Maze  at  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  perplexes  the  viewer  by  confounding 
one’s  understanding  of  space  and  the  relationships  of 
line  and  form,  solids  and  voids, 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 


terior  walls  to  obstruct  views  of  the  ceiling.  The  site  had  an  addi- 
tional appeal  to  Antonakos.  As  he  explained  in  an  interview  recent- 
ly, “Who  would  ever  have  thought  of  art  in  an  athletic  building?” 
Because  two  of  the  building’s  exterior  walls  are  entirely  glass,  his 
completed  installation  of  suspended  red  neon  tubes  is  perceptible 
day  and  night  from  within  and  without  the  building;  at  night,  it  ap- 
pears as  a ruby  luminescence  emanating  from  the  glass-walled 
structure. 

Two  other  universities,  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Washington, 
have  begun  to  develop  prominent  collections  of  contemporary  art, 
in  conjunction  with  locally-funded  percent  for  art  programs.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  has  integrated  works  by 
artists  such  as  Rafael  Ferrer,  Charles  Ross,  Louise  Nevelson  and 
Alexander  Calder  into  the  campus  environment.  Funds  for  these 
works  have  been  provided  over  the  years  in  part  through  the  Phila- 
delphia Redevelopment  Authority’s  percent  for  art  program.  The 
University,  as  developer  of  land  owned  by  the  Authority,  is  re- 
quired to  set  aside  one  percent  of  construction  budgets  for  art.  In 
1975,  the  Endowment  granted  matching  funds  for  two  additional 
projects,  the  purchase  of  Tony  Smith’s  black  metal  sculpture,  We 
Lost,  and  the  commission  of  Alexander  Liberman’s  Covenant,  a 
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composition  of  massive  red  cylinders  designed  to  span  a popular 
campus  walkway  (colorplate).  The  Endowment’s  contribution 
toward  acquiring  these  works  was  $40,000,  supplementing  percent 
for  art  money  to  meet  the  total  project  cost  of  over  $154,000. 

In  1980,  the  Endowment  supported  a third  project  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  a commission  to  sculptor  Claes  Oldenburg. 
The  low-lying  Button,  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  will  be  set  at 
the  meeting  of  several  campus  walks,  bringing  a touch  of  whimsi- 
cality and  further  diversity  to  the  group  of  works  in  both  interior 
and  exterior  settings  on  campus.  It  will  also  complement  Olden- 
burg’s other  monumentally-scaled  commonplace  object  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  Clothespin,  downtown  near  City  Hall. 

Washington  State  percent  for  art  funds  combined  with  private 
foundation  monies  have  made  possible  an  equally  significant  collec- 
tion of  contemporary  sculpture  at  Western  Washington  University 
in  Bellingham.  Art  allowances  from  the  construction  of  buildings 
on  the  University’s  rapidly-expanding  campus  have  been  used  to 
commission  works  by  artists  including  Isamu  Noguchi,  Lloyd 
Hamrol  and  Robert  Morris.  The  Seattle-based  Virginia  Wright 
Fund  has  contributed  sculptures  by  Mark  di  Suvero  and  Anthony 
Caro.  Two  additional  works  have  been  supported  by  Endowment 
matching  grants,  Wright's  Triangle  (colorplate)  by  Richard  Serra 
and  Nancy  Holt’s  Rock  Rings  (colorplate). 

Serra’s  sculpture,  supported  by  the  Wright  Fund  and  the  percent 
for  art  allowance  in  addition  to  the  Endowment,  is  located  on  a rise 
along  a walkway  between  two  academic  buildings.  Ten  feet  high 
and  thirty-six  feet  on  a side,  the  triangle  is  isolated  from  a nearby 
parking  area  by  a low  berm.  It  is  a straightforward,  austere  work, 
but  with  a private  and  welcoming  interior  space.  Its  material,  cor- 
ten  steel,  is  well  suited  to  public  presentation,  as  the  rusted  surface 
withstands  both  weather  and  human  abuse. 

Nancy  Holt  chose  a more  secluded  site  on  the  south  edge  of  cam- 
pus for  her  Rock  Rings.  The  piece  consists  of  two  concentric,  cir- 
cular masonry  walls,  pierced  by  round  windows  and  arched  entry- 
ways.  It  was  constructed  by  local  stonemason  A1  Poynter,  under 
Holt’s  supervision,  of  schist  quarried  in  nearby  British  Columbia. 
The  stone  has  a reflective  character  and  is  predominantly  cool  grey- 
blue  in  the  shade  and  warm  brown  in  the  sun.  Holt’s  work  often  in- 
volves the  comparative  nature  of  interior  and  exterior  spaces  and 
frequently  utilizes  sightlines  and  orientations  to  the  cardinal  direc- 
tions. Rock  Rings  is  consistent  with  these  concerns.  Its  windows 
provide  framed  views  of  surrounding  trees,  meadows  and  buildings; 
the  archways  are  aligned  on  a north-south  axis.  The  piece  has  a 
massiveness  and  a sense  of  permanence  comparable  to  the  Serra, 
but  with  a hand-hewn  quality  appropriate  to  its  more  rusticated  set- 
ting. The  Endowment  provided  $18,000  toward  the  total  project 
cost  of  $39,000,  which  was  met  by  grants  from  the  Wright  Fund 
and  the  Washington  State  Arts  Commission,  as  well  as  the  Univer- 
sity’s percent  for  art  allowance. 

Certain  educational  settings  have  required  special  considerations 
on  the  part  of  both  artists  and  sponsors.  Gallaudet  College,  a 
nationally-known  school  for  the  deaf  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  ini- 
tiated a program  that  College  President  Edward  Merrill  describes  as 


Nancy  Holt’s  Rock  Rings  provides  both  a sensual  and 
meditative  experience  for  visitors  to  Western 
Washington  University’s  campus.  See  also  colorplate. 
photo:  courtesy  the  artist 
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Robert  Cumming’s  Sentence  Structures  was  one  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  Minnesota  State  Arts 
Council  for  their  temporary  exhibition,  9 Artists/9 
Spaces  in  the  fall  of  1969. 
photo:  Eric  Sutherland 


an  effort  “to  create  a physical  environment  that  reflects  the  particu- 
lar importance  of  visual  stimulation  for  deaf  people.”  As  part  of 
this  program,  they  are  acquiring  two  artworks  with  Endowment 
assistance.  One  is  Jules  Olitski’s  abstract  steel  composition  titled 
Contrapposto,  which  has  been  fabricated  and  will  be  installed  on 
campus  when  the  building  for  which  it  is  intended  is  completed. 

The  other  is  a commission  to  Lloyd  Hamrol.  In  their  negotiations 
with  Hamrol,  the  College  stressed  that  the  concerns  of  the  students 
were  paramount.  They  requested  that  his  work  be  visually  soft  and 
non-architectural;  if  it  were  a participatory  structure,  they  asked 
that  it  be  safe,  bearing  in  mind  the  difficulties  with  balance  experi- 
enced by  deaf  people.  Hamrol’s  proposal  for  a group  of  low,  undu- 
lating stone  forms  has  met  these  requirements  and  received  College 
approval.  Once  it  and  the  Olitski  are  in  place,  Gallaudet,  like 
Northern  Kentucky  University,  will  have  two  quite  different  works 
that  reveal  to  the  university  audience  contrasting  tendencies  among 
contemporary  artists. 

Just  as  the  university  setting  has  done  a great  deal  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  and  an  understanding  of  art  in  public  places,  so  too  have 
temporary  installations.  Three  such  projects  serve  to  illuminate  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  these  projects:  a 1970  exhibition  titled  Nine 
Artists/Nine  Spaces  organized  by  the  Minnesota  State  Arts  Council; 
a display  of  three  full-scale  plywood  mock-ups  of  sculptures  by 
Ronald  Bladen  sponsored  by  the  Hudson  River  Museum,  Yonkers, 
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9 Artists/9  Spaces  also  provided  an  unusual  context 
for  Fred  Escher’s  neon  sculpture,  Selby  858,  Block 
145-7. 

photo:  courtesy  Walker  Art  Center 


New  York,  in  1977;  and  a group  of  temporary  installations  that  led 
to  permanent  commissions  in  1980  for  Doug  Hollis  and  George 
Trakas  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Richard  Koshalek,  who  organized  Nine  Artists/Nine  Spaces,  ex- 
plained in  the  project’s  catalogue  that  “the  exhibition... attempts  to 
make  the  artist’s  work  more  accessible  to  a larger  public  by 
situating  it  in  everyday,  non-formal  situations.  Its  premise  is  to 
utilize  directly  the  qualities  of  a specific  environment  as  the  basis 
for  a work  of  art.”  To  these  ends,  the  Minnesota  State  Arts  Coun- 
cil invited  nine  artists  to  design  works  for  spaces  of  their  own 
choosing  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area.  Siah  Armajani  built  a 
covered  Wooden  Foot  Bridge  that  arched  over  a six-foot  tree  in  a 
Minneapolis  park.  Robert  Cumming  arrayed  a group  of  painted 
words  titled  Sentence  Structures  on  wooden  posts  in  a vacant  lot  at 
a busy  intersection.  Fred  Escher  affixed  a collection  of  neon 
elements  to  a building  wall  and  scattered  others  on  low  asphalt 
mounds  nearby.  Among  other  works  installed  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area  were  a brush  pile  elevated  on  a wooden  platform  and  placed  in 
front  of  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol  by  Richard  Treibner  and  a 
billboard  mural  by  William  Wegman  of  a well-known  Minneapolis 
building,  the  Foshay  Tower,  displayed  on  its  side  on  the  University 
of  Minnesota  campus. 

The  Arts  Council  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of  numerous 
individuals  and  local  businesses,  who  donated  labor  and  materials. 
But  not  everyone  was  as  pleased  with  the  project.  Though  the 
Escher  received  a large  neighborhood  turn-out  the  night  it  was  il- 
luminated, with  residents  transforming  the  occasion  into  an  im- 
promptu block  party  complete  with  dancing  and  singing,  a com- 
munity organization  had  the  work  removed  the  next  day. 
Remarkably,  Wegman’s  billboard  of  the  Foshay  Tower  disappeared 
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Siah  Armajani  built  a covered  Wooden  Foot  Bridge 
for  his  contribution  to  the  Minneapolis  temporary  ex- 
hibition. 

photo:  courtesy  Walker  Art  Center 


the  same  afternoon.  University  police  decided  it  was  a bomb  threat 
and  dismantled  it.  And  Richard  Treibner’s  Elevated  Brush  Pile  was 
declared  a fire  hazard  and  removed  by  the  St.  Paul  Fire  Depart- 
ment. “I’m  disappointed  that  the  concept  of  the  show  has  been 
overlooked,”  Koshalek  said  near  the  conclusion  of  the  project. 

“The  idea  of  presenting  art  made  for  a specific  urban  space,  a test 
and  experiment  in  public,  it’s  all  taken  second  place.”  But  an 
editorial  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on  September  5,  1970,  em- 
phasized the  point  for  those  who  had  overlooked  it:  “Many  people 
in  the  Twin  Cities  are  the  poorer  for  being  deprived  of  the  chance 
to  view  several  unique,  provocative  works  of  sculpture.  Like  them 
or  not,  approve  or  disapprove,  we  believe  that  most  people  would 
have  preferred  to  judge  these  works  for  themselves.” 

The  information  provided  by  temporary  installations  is  useful  to 
both  artist  and  community.  The  Hudson  River  Museum’s  display  of 
plywood  mock-ups  by  Ronald  Bladen  gave  both  the  artist  and  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  see  his  ideas  at  their  intended  scale  in  a 
variety  of  sites.  One  of  the  sculptures,  the  twenty-foot  high 
Rockers,  was  shown  in  the  Museum’s  courtyard.  Two  others  had 
more  public  sites,  one  along  the  Bronx  River  Parkway  in 
Westchester  County  and  Kama  Sutra  on  Grand  Army  Plaza  at  the 
south  end  of  Central  Park  in  New  York  City.  Bladen  explained 
Kama  Sutra  in  an  interview  published  in  the  December  30,  1977, 

New  York  Times  as  “an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  grand  scale  of  the 
city. ...If  you  follow  the  line  of  the  piece,  you  become  involved  in 
the  skyscrapers — it  opens  up  a whole  vista  of  sky  and  buildings.”  It 
is  also,  he  admitted  to  Thomas  Hess  in  New  York  (January  9, 

1978),  “a  romantic  fantasy,”  as  the  title  suggests. 

When  the  Joslyn  Museum  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  invited  Doug 
Hollis,  Stephen  Antonakos  and  George  Trakas  to  Omaha  in  1978  to 


Ronald  Bladen’s  Kama  Sutra,  exhibited  at  Grand 
Army  Plaza,  New  York,  a full-sized  mock-up  for  a 
temporary  installation, 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 
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participate  in  a project  called  “New  Dimensions:  Site  Sculpture” 
(supported  by  the  Endowment’s  Museums  Program),  they  had  no 
intention  of  commissioning  permanent  works.  The  artists  were 
asked  to  create  temporary  works  at  sites  around  Omaha  that  they 
could  choose  for  themselves;  the  public  was  invited  to  observe  and 
question  the  artists  as  they  fabricated  their  works,  which  en- 
couraged public  interest  in  the  sculptures.  Trakas  decided  to  work 
at  the  Omaha  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  a community- 
based  manpower  training  facility.  He  built  a fifty-foot-long  wooden 
bridge  between  low  grassy  mounds  that  he  described  to  the  Center 
as  a symbol  of  “the  crossover  a non-functioning  person  takes 
toward  a useful,  productive  way  of  life.”  Antonakos  installed  a 
neon  work  on  an  exterior  wall  of  the  Museum,  and  Hollis  erected 
in  a park  an  aeolian  sculpture,  a wind  harp  consisting  of  a central 
post  from  which  wires  were  strung  that  resonated  in  the  wind. 

The  night  the  Hollis  sculpture  was  completed,  the  wires  were  cut 
and  the  wooden  post  chopped  down.  Within  several  days,  the  Anto- 
nakos was  damaged  by  gunfire.  While  the  latter  work  was  repair- 
able, the  Hollis  was  entirely  destroyed.  Almost  immediately,  the 
museum  began  receiving  unsolicited  donations,  many  in  small  de- 
nominations from  individuals,  to  enable  them  to  bring  Hollis  back 
to  Omaha  to  install  another  work.  Local  businesses  also  contri- 
buted, and  within  a week,  nearly  a thousand  dollars  was  raised. 
Based  on  this  spontaneous  expression  of  public  support,  the 
Metropolitan  Arts  Council  of  Omaha,  which  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  project  from  the  Joslyn  Museum,  commissioned  Hollis  to 


Doug  Hollis  created  a unique  wind  sculpture  for  the 
city  of  Omaha.  The  first  work  the  artist  created  was 
destroyed  by  vandals,  but  the  public  outpouring  of 
support  for  the  piece  drew  enough  donations  to  re- 
commission the  artist  to  do  yet  another  sculpture, 
titled  Wind  Organ. 
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George  Trakas  had  an  unusual  teaching  experience  as 
he  fabricated  his  sculpture  with  students  associated 
with  the  Omaha  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  (OIC)  in  Omaha. 


create  a permanent  piece  for  Omaha. 

An  Endowment  grant  of  $1,500  was  received  to  match  the  money 
that  had  been  raised  locally,  and  Hollis  returned  to  Omaha  in  the 
summer  of  1980.  He  installed  a new  work.  Wind  Organ,  at  Stand- 
ing Bear  Lake  near  the  city.  The  hollow  tubes  that  compose  this 
sculpture  are  stopped  like  organ  pipes  and  tuned  to  the  prevailing 
summer  wind.  “Of  course  it’s  an  artistic  success,”  reports  Gloria 
Bartek,  Project  Coordinator  and  Director  of  Omaha’s  Metropolitan 
Arts  Council.  “But,  equally  important,  it  offers  real  pleasure  to  the 
people  of  this  community,  who  immediately  accept  it  for  what  it 
is — and  think  it  was  worth  doing. ...I  think  the  sound  conveys  a 
sense  of  the  landscape  of  the  Great  Plains.  People  who  live  here 
love  the  landscape — the  sense  of  this  magnificent  scale  in  relation  to 
the  human  body,  the  feeling  of  vast  spaces,  the  beautifully  balanced 
proportion  between  land  and  sky.... When  you  listen  to  the  Wind 
Organ,  you  hear  the  landscape.” 

Trakas,  who  developed  considerable  rapport  with  both  students 
and  staff  at  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  was  likewise 
invited  back  to  Omaha  in  1980  and  created  a new,  more  extensive 
permanent  sculpture.  Dick  Davis,  Chair  of  the  Center’s  Volunteer 
Council,  explained  the  motivation  for  bringing  Trakas  back  in  the 
Center’s  successful  application  to  the  Endowment  for  a $15,000 
matching  grant.  “While  Trakas  worked  on  his  temporary  sculpture 
at  the  Center,  people  from  the  entire  community  and  students 
within  the  school  got  involved  with  the  artist.  He  was  very  dynamic 
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in  expressing  his  views  of  art  and  eventually  very  successful  in  ex- 
pressing the  Center’s  philosophy  through  his  art.  This  visual  image 
of  the  Center’s  philosophy  was  beneficial  in  better  educating  the  en- 
tire community  about  the  Center  and  also  enhanced  the  pride  and 
importance  of  the  Center  within  the  black  community. ...It  is  this 
communication  and  sense  of  pride  that  the  Omaha  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  would  (now)  like  to  provide 
permanently...”  Trakas’s  new  work,  dedicated  in  October  1980,  in- 
cludes several  pieces  of  granite  of  different  colors  and  textures  and 
a steel  I-beam  that  rises  to  a height  of  forty  feet.  It  is  titled  Sullivan 
Passage  in  honor  of  the  Center’s  founder,  Leon  Sullivan. 

The  demonstration  of  community  support  that  led  to  these  per- 
manent commissions  to  Hollis  and  Trakas  is  eloquent  evidence  of 
the  effectiveness  of  temporary  installations  in  stimulating  interest  in 
and  support  for  art  in  public  places  projects.  The  Omaha  story  also 
reveals  a considerable  evolution  in  public  awareness  of  contem- 
porary art  in  the  ten  years  since  the  Minnesota  State  Arts  Council 
sponsored  their  controversial  project  Nine  Artists/Nine  Spaces. 
Temporary  installations  and  university  projects  both  must  receive  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  enhanced  understanding  of  contem- 
porary art,  in  many  of  its  more  unusual  forms.  Although  their 
modes  differ  somewhat — university  commissions  are  generally  per- 
manent works,  temporary  installations  are  not — their  aims  are  the 
same:  to  explore  some  of  the  newer,  less  familiar  forms  of  contem- 
porary art  and  their  relationships  to  a wide  variety  of  unexpected 
public  settings. 
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The  Process  of  Public  Sponsorship 


Successful  works  of  art  in  public  places  can  project  a self- 
containment that  belies  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  by  many 
people  on  their  behalf.  Although  it  is  not  always  apparent,  these 
artworks  come  into  the  public  realm  through  a process  that  is  more 
extended  and  complex  than  might  at  first  be  imagined.  Several  pro- 
jects are  used  here  as  examples  to  bring  into  focus  the  dynamics 
between  the  artist  and  community — and  between  the  artwork  and 
the  community — within  the  context  of  the  responsibilities  shared  by 
sponsoring  groups.  Although  each  process  has  its  unique  aspects, 
certain  patterns  have  emerged  which  indicate  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  increase  a project’s  chance  of  success.  These  steps  can 
guide  the  planning  of  future  projects. 

Sponsors  of  art  in  public  places  have  been  as  diverse  as  their  re- 
spective communities.  They  have  ranged  from  ad-hoc  citizens’  com- 
mittees, as  in  Grand  Rapids,  to  existing  non-profit  institutions  and 
agencies  of  local  government  such  as  the  Omaha  Municipal  Arts 
Commission.  Many  projects  have  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  arts 
organizations,  often  working  in  tandem  with  other  groups.  In 
Atlanta,  for  example,  two  sponsors  collaborated  on  Noguchi’s 
Playscapes : the  city  government,  which  sought  to  renovate  a play- 
ground, and  the  privately-supported  High  Art  Museum,  which 
wanted  to  expand  educational  activities  in  the  community.  But  a 
significant  number  of  projects  have  been  realized  by  groups,  such 
as  the  Omaha  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  that  are  not 
arts  organizations  and  for  whom  art  in  public  places  activities  are 
an  unaccustomed  addition  to  their  normal  role  in  the  community. 
The  experiences  of  these  various  sponsors  are  recounted  here  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  serve  as  a useful  model  for  other  com- 
munities. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  sponsoring  groups,  this  outlines  the 
process  in  which  they  all  participate.  The  most  frequent  first  step  is 
to  select  a site  and  secure  the  necessary  permissions  for  its  use. 

Then  a selection  panel  is  organized  and  instructed  to  choose  an  art- 
ist whose  work  is  appropriate  to  that  site.  Simultaneously,  fund- 
raising and  community  relations  efforts  are  initiated.  A carefully 
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managed  public  information  program  is  usually  pursued  from  the 
outset  to  make  clear  the  goals  of  the  project  and  how  they  will  be 
met  and  then  to  keep  the  community  informed  of  the  progress 
toward  these  goals.  Once  the  artist  has  been  selected  and  has  agreed 
to  design  a work  for  the  site,  the  effort  to  inform  the  community 
includes  presenting  the  reasoning  behind  the  artist  selection  and  in- 
formation about  his  work.  Fundraising  necessitates  the  formulation 
of  a budget  appropriate  to  the  aims  of  the  project,  the  scale  and 
nature  of  the  site  and  the  requirements  of  the  artist.  Preliminary 
cost  figures  are  generally  determined  prior  to  artist  selection  and  are 
used  as  a guide  in  choosing  the  artist  and  developing  a strategy  for 
raising  money  in  the  community  and  through  a grant  application. 
Occasionally,  preliminary  estimates  require  adjustment  after  the  ar- 
tist has  made  a proposal  and  feasibility  has  been  determined. 
Continued  fundraising  is  often  necessary  throughout  the  course  of  a 
project. 

Once  the  funding  strategy  has  been  developed  and  a commission 
amount  determined,  a contract  is  negotiated  with  the  artist,  who 
then  works  up  proposals  for  the  project,  usually  in  the  form  of 
maquettes  and  drawings.  These  are  submitted  to  the  sponsoring 
group  for  approval,  and  the  work  is  then  fabricated,  transported 
and  installed  at  the  site.  The  process  culminates  with  the  artwork’s 
dedication  and  introduction  into  public  life. 

From  within  the  sponsoring  group,  a steering  committee  of  some 
sort  generally  manages  these  many  responsibilites  and  oversees  the 
day-to-day  implementation  of  the  project.  In  Grand  Rapids,  the 
Calder  commission  was  sponsored  by  the  city,  but  managed  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  Morris  earthwork  was 
sponsored  by  the  Art  Museum  and  organized  by  the  Museum’s 
Women’s  Committee.  And  in  Seattle,  the  Heizer  and  Hamrol  com- 
missions were  realized  through  the  efforts  of  the  staff  at  the  City 
Arts  Commission,  with  the  Arts  Commissioners  serving  as  an  advis- 
ory group.  In  any  case,  the  activities  of  this  steering  committee  are 
crucial.  As  representatives  of  the  larger  community,  they  are  the 
link  between  the  project  and  the  public,  responsible  for  all  aspects 
of  a project’s  implementation  and  the  continuing  effort  to  inform 
the  public  about  it. 

Site  selection  is  usually  the  starting  point  of  an  art  in  public 
places  project  and  the  first  item  on  the  agenda  for  a steering  com- 
mittee. In  some  instances,  a site  suggests  itself.  A lobby  in  a new 
public  building  or  the  intersection  of  walks  in  a popular  park  might 
provide  the  opportunity  for  an  artwork.  At  the  State  University  of 
New  York  in  Albany,  a large  Gothic-revival  building  confronted  a 
group  of  smaller  structures  across  an  unarticulated  plaza.  An  art  in 
public  places  project  was  initiated  to  realize  the  potential  of  this  in- 
complete urban  site.  Charles  Ginnever  was  commissioned;  he  placed 
his  Koronos  (colorplate)  at  the  entrance  of  a major  street  into  the 
plaza.  By  virtue  of  its  considerable  scale  and  vigorous  composition, 
his  sculpture  creates  a focus  within  the  space  and  establishes  a new 
relationship  between  the  different  architectures.  In  other  cases,  the 
site  may  be  determined  by  an  agency  or  committee  as  a function  of 
a larger  idea  or  event — a centennial  celebration  or  an  urban  revitali- 
zation effort — that  also  generated  interest  in  an  art  project.  A city’s 
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Robert  Murray  created  an  all-steel  work  titled  Nimbus 
for  the  state  court  and  office  building  complex  in 
Juneau,  Alaska. 


percent  for  art  ordinance  may  mandate  the  inclusion  of  art  into 
new  development  and  construction  projects.  In  Baltimore,  Mark  di 
Suvero’s  Under  Sky/One  Family  was  sited  in  a new  harborfront 
park  as  one  of  three  major  commissions  integrated  into  the  Inner 
Harbor  Redevelopment  during  the  planning  stages. 

It  is  usually  at  this  point  that  the  public  process  begins.  The  idea 
of  a public  commission  gains  support,  a steering  committee  under- 
takes the  project  and  civic  groups  such  as  city  councils  and  parks 
commissions  are  approached  for  the  necessary  approvals.  Permis- 
sions to  proceed  with  a project  and  to  use  a particular  site  are  fre- 
quently secured  through  extensive  discussions  with  the  appropriate 
authorities  and  may  involve  public  hearings,  which  present  excellent 
opportunities  for  public  information  and  dialogue  about  the  pro- 
ject. The  Women’s  Committee  at  the  Grand  Rapids  Art  Museum 
approached  not  only  the  Mayor,  the  City  Commissioners  and  the 
Parks  Department  with  the  Robert  Morris  proposal  for  Belknap 
Park,  but  also  the  City  Planner,  Engineer  and  Manager.  The 
Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources  was  also  consulted  and 
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eventually  provided  over  three-quarters  of  the  funds  for  the  park 
redevelopment  project.  Finally,  the  proposal  was  presented  to  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  around  Belknap  Park.  Two  groups, 
the  Coit  Neighborhood  Council  and  the  tenants  of  the  Northeast 
Complex,  wrote  letters  to  endorse  the  project. 

A well-prepared  plan  is  required  to  inform  and  gain  the  support 
of  such  a wide  spectrum  of  the  community.  In  Omaha,  securing 
permission  for  the  Hollis  wind  sculpture  was  somewhat  less  in- 
volved, since  the  Municipal  Arts  Council  is  itself  a city  agency. 
Acting  through  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  the  Coun- 
cil negotiated  permission  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  a 
site  at  Standing  Bear  Lake,  a federally-managed  recreation  area  just 
outside  the  city. 

Among  the  next  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  steering  committee  is  to 
decide  if  the  work  of  art  is  to  be  commissioned  or  purchased.  Pur- 
chases are  procedurally  less  complex,  but  they  require  great  sensitiv- 
ity in  the  placement  of  an  already-completed  work  in  a site  that  was 
not  considered  by  the  artist  when  making  the  piece.  Successful  ex- 
amples exist  of  the  siting  of  purchased  work,  particularly  in  cases  in 
which  the  artist  is  fully  involved.  One  thinks  in  this  regard  of  Mark 
di  Suvero’s  Victor’s  Lament  (colorplate)  at  Muhlenberg  College  in 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  Commissions,  however,  generally  result 
in  works  more  appropriate  and  integral  to  their  sites  and  invite  con- 
sideration of  a broader  range  of  approaches  in  selecting  an  artist 
and  a type  of  artwork.  The  commissioned  artist  can  carefully  reflect 
upon  the  purposes  of  the  project  and  the  possibilities  of  the  site 
before  formulating  a proposal.  If  the  site  is  under  construction  or 
still  in  the  design  stages,  still  greater  possibilities  exist  for  the  care- 
ful incorporation  of  the  artwork  into  the  site.  Children’s  Hospital 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  example  could  have  more  simply  pur- 
chased a painting  by  Rauschenberg  for  the  complex  space  of  their 
escalator  lobby.  But  they  would  not  then  have  received  the  unique, 
visually  intriguing  environment  that  Rauschenberg  created  for  them, 
using  multiple  images  and  mirrors  to  link  opposing  walls  and  draw 
the  space  together.  Designed  specifically  for  that  site,  his  Periwinkle 
Shaft  represents  a more  successful  use  of  the  space  than  could  have 
been  achieved  by  a purchased  work. 

Having  identified  a site  and  chosen  a means  of  acquiring  the  art, 
the  steering  committee  then  moves  to  artist  selection.  This  generally 
involves  the  formation  of  a selection  panel  appointed  by  but  inde- 
pendent of  the  sponsoring  group.  Before  the  1979  guideline 
changes,  all  artists  were  selected  by  a joint  panel  system,  with  three 
panelists  appointed  by  the  grantee  and  three  by  the  Endowment. 
This  insured  that  the  panel  included  both  local  people  familiar  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  community  and  knowledgeable  about  artists 
from  the  area  and  people  from  outside  the  community  who  con- 
tributed a different  perspective  and  broadened  the  search  for  the 
artist.  Panelists  from  both  within  and  without  the  community  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  established  credentials  in  contemporary  art 
and  experience  with  art  in  public  places.  The  joint  panel  system  was 
described  in  Chapter  One  in  the  discussion  of  the  commission 
awarded  to  Alexander  Calder  in  Grand  Rapids;  this  panel  estab- 
lished the  pattern  for  most  subsequent  ones. 
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Although  the  joint  panel  system  is  no  longer  required  under  cur- 
rent Endowment  guidelines,  it  remains  a useful  model  that  has  been 
successfully  adopted  by  many  communities  for  their  projects.  With 
the  difference  that  sponsoring  organizations  now  choose  all  the 
panelists,  most  sponsors  continue  to  select  artists  by  appointing  ad- 
hoc  panels  composed  of  recognized  arts  professionals,  both  local  to 
and  from  outside  the  sponsoring  community.  Panelists  receive 
photographs  of  the  site  and  information  about  the  commission  in 
advance  of  the  panel  meeting.  They  are  asked  to  bring  to  it  their 
suggestions  of  artists  for  the  project  and  slides  of  their  work.  When 
the  panel  convenes,  they  meet  at  the  proposed  site,  sometimes  help- 
ing to  select  the  precise  final  location  from  among  several  alter- 
natives. Occasionally,  final  site  selection  may  be  left  to  the  artist, 
who  is  chosen  with  the  available  alternatives  in  mind.  The  panelists 
then  are  informed  by  the  steering  committee  or  project  staff  of  the 
community’s  goals  for  the  project  and  advised  of  other  require- 
ments by  appropriate  persons  such  as  city  planners  or  architects  of 
adjacent  buildings.  Acting  on  this  information  and  the  character  of 
the  site,  the  panelists  suggest  to  each  other  a number  of  artists 
whom  they  feel  would  be  suitable  for  the  project,  based  on  their 
previous  work.  Often  by  a process  of  elimination,  they  finally  agree 
on  the  artists  most  appropriate  to  the  site  and  the  project  budget. 
Most  sponsors  have  found  it  a good  idea  to  ask  panelists  to  name 
two  or  three  artists  and  rank  them  in  order  of  preference,  should 
one  or  more  be  unable  to  accept  the  commission.  The  sponsor  then 
approaches  these  artists  in  turn;  if  the  first  choice  declines  the  com- 
mission, then  the  second  is  approached,  then  the  third. 

Alternatives  to  the  direct  selection  of  artists  as  described  above 
are  sometimes  considered  by  sponsoring  groups,  but  most  have 
proven  themselves  less  satisfactory.  Open  competitions,  for  exam- 
ple, have  shown  themselves  to  be  administratively  unwieldy,  time 
consuming  and  expensive.  They  require  considerable  lead  time,  ela- 
borate mailings  and  advertising  and  storage  and  return  of  submis- 
sions. In  addition,  many  artists  do  not  have  the  time  and  financial 
resources  necessary  to  visit  the  site  and  prepare  a carefully- 
considered  proposal  without  payment,  when  there  is  little  hope  that 
they  will  be  awarded  the  commission  from  among  the  many  en- 
trants. Invitational  competitions,  however,  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully as  an  alternative  to  direct  selection. 

In  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  for  example,  the  Greater  Kanawha 
Valley  Foundation,  in  conjunction  with  the  City  Beautification 
Commission,  initiated  a project  to  commission  a sculpture  for  the 
Post  Office  Plaza.  They  enlisted  the  Kanawha  Arts  Alliance  to  ad- 
minister the  project,  with  the  understanding  that  the  public  would 
be  involved  in  the  selection  process  through  an  invitational  competi- 
tion. The  Arts  Alliance  appointed  a panel  knowledgeable  about 
contemporary  art  and  experienced  with  art  in  public  places.  It  in- 
cluded James  Demetrion,  Director  of  the  Des  Moines  Art  Center, 
Richard  Koshalek,  Director  of  the  Hudson  River  Museum,  and 
Deborah  Allen,  Assistant  Curator  of  Contemporary  Art  at  the 
Denver  Art  Museum.  The  panel  chose  three  artists  whose  work  they 
felt  would  be  suitable  for  the  site:  George  Sugarman,  Charles  Gin- 
never  and  Charles  Fahlen.  The  artists  were  invited  to  Charleston, 
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An  invitational  competition  yielded  three  very  dif- 
ferent proposals  for  the  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Post  Office  Plaza.  The  three  invited  artists  were 
Charles  Ginnever,  the  ultimate  winner  of  the  competi- 
tion (top),  George  Sugarman,  who  proposed  a painted 
aluminum  work  titled  Promenade , and  Charles 
Fahlen,  who  proposed  a work  (bottom)  titled  Teton  in 
precast  concrete.  Ginnever’s  painted  steel  Charleston 
Arch  was  judged  the  most  suitable  by  community 
residents. 

photos:  courtesy  Kanarts 
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shown  the  site  and  paid  an  honorarium  and  expenses  to  submit  pro- 
posals in  the  form  of  scale  models  and  specifications.  These  were 
exhibited  in  prominent  locations  throughout  the  city,  adjacent  to 
ballot  boxes  for  voting  by  the  public.  A television  program  that 
featured  art  historian  Irving  Sandler  discussing  contemporary  art 
and  the  work  of  these  artists  in  particular  was  produced  with  the 
support  of  the  State  Arts  Commission.  Newspapers  carried  photo- 
graphs of  the  models  and  additional  ballots.  Ginnever’s  proposal, 
for  the  Charleston  Arch,  received  the  largest  share  of  the  votes  cast 
and  was  commissioned.  The  project’s  sponsors  feel  strongly  that 
public  participation  in  the  selection  procedure  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  reception  of  the  work  in  the  community. 

Once  an  artist  is  selected,  a contract  is  negotiated.  Problems  have 
occurred  in  commissions  when  there  was  not  a prior  understanding 
between  the  artist  and  the  sponsoring  group  on  important  aspects 
of  their  relationship.  Written  agreements  between  them  detail,  for 
example,  the  commission  amount,  when  the  artist  is  to  be  paid  and 
by  whom.  They  describe  the  responsibilities  of  both  parties  and  a 
schedule  for  such  matters  as  fabrication,  transportation  and  instal- 
lation of  the  artwork.  They  generally  spell  out  the  procedure  by 
which  the  proposal  will  be  submitted  and  who  will  review  it. 

Finally,  they  name  the  party  responsible  for  maintaining  the  com- 
pleted work  and  who  will  have  possession  of  all  related  drawings 
and  maquettes. 

During  artist  selection  and  contract  negotiations,  fundraising  and 
community  information  efforts  continue.  Seed  money  is  often 
solicited  from  state  and  local  arts  agencies.  Direct  appeals  to  foun- 
dations, corporations  and  individuals,  raffles,  benefits  and  sales  of 
original  prints  have  also  been  used  by  many  sponsors  to  raise 
money.  A particularly  dramatic  example  of  fundraising  is  provided 
by  a sculpture  commission  awarded  to  George  Segal  by  Youngs- 
town, Ohio.  In  1977,  the  Youngstown  Area  Arts  Council  received 
$27,500  for  this  commission  (colorplate).  As  they  set  about  raising 
the  matching  funds,  a severe  economic  crisis  was  developing  in  the 
city.  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  closed  their  Campbell  Works 
mill,  idling  nearly  five  thousand  steelworkers.  This  was  the  first  of 
a series  of  shutdowns  that  eventually  included  U.S.  Steel’s  Ohio 
Works,  the  McDonald  rolling  mill  and  the  Brier  Hill  mill,  affecting 
some  five  thousand  additional  workers.  Efforts  to  buy  one  of  the 
mills  and  re-open  it  under  worker  ownership  failed,  and  the  mills 
went  permanently  silent. 

As  project  director  Catherine  Solomon  wrote  on  August  10, 

1978,  to  Ira  Licht,  then  Coordinator  of  the  Art  in  Public  Places 
program,  “doors  closed,  and  it  was  difficult  to  talk  about  a sculp- 
ture for  Federal  Plaza.”  Yet,  almost  miraculously,  completion  of 
the  project  became  a matter  of  civic  pride.  The  City  Council  appro- 
priated $8,000,  and  the  Murphy  Foundation,  affiliates  of  Higbee’s, 
a local  department  store  chain,  donated  another  $5,000.  Numerous 
smaller  contributions  came  from  local  banks  and  other  foundations. 
When  Segal  announced  the  subject  of  the  sculpture — steelworkers  at 
an  open-hearth  furnace — Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation, 
owners  of  the  Brier  Hill  mill,  responded  by  donating  a large,  un- 
used furnace.  But  the  real  turning  point  in  the  fundraising,  accor- 
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Artist  George  Segal  with  the  two  Youngstown,  Ohio 
workers  who  served  as  models  for  his  massive  piece, 
The  Steelmakers. 

photo:  courtesy  grantee  by  C.  J.  Melnick 


ding  to  Solomon,  came  when  the  Building  Trades  Unions  became 
involved,  pledging  in-kind  contributions  of  assistance  in  fabricating 
and  installing  the  work.  They  disassembled,  transported  and  rebuilt 
the  furnace  on  the  site  and  helped  install  the  bronze  figures.  “The 
unions  lent  credence  to  the  project,”  Solomon  explained  recently. 
“People  who  felt  kindly  about  the  mills  began  to  give,  including 
those  who  had  family  in  the  steel  industry.”  Subsequent  fundraising 
efforts  included  parties  at  which  people  were  told  about  the  project 
and  encouraged  to  make  donations,  an  auction  of  paintings  and  a 
sale  of  woodblock  prints  by  local  artist  Nelson  Oestreich  to  benefit 
the  project.  Segal’s  completed  sculpture,  The  Steelmakers,  intended 
initially  to  honor  the  local  steel  industry,  stands  now  as  a requiem 
for  it  and  as  a tribute  to  a community’s  persistence  in  the  face  of 
severe  economic  adversity. 

Sometimes  unusual  and  unforeseen  sources  of  support  emerge.  A 
project  in  Lansing,  Michigan,  got  a boost  from  Governor  William 
Milliken,  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  arts  and  a sponsor  of  that 
state’s  percent  for  art  initiative  (passed  in  1980).  Milliken  was 
scheduled  to  receive  a $5,000  pay  raise  in  1979;  he  gave  it  instead  to 
the  State  Commission  on  Art  in  Public  Buildings  to  support  the 
commission  of  Michael  Heizer’s  This  Equals  That. 

Informing  the  public  about  the  artist  and  the  proposed  work  is  in 
most  instances  closely  tied  to  fundraising  activities.  In  Youngstown, 
securing  the  necessary  funds  and  developing  public  support  for  the 
project  were  inseparable.  When  matching  funds  are  provided  by 
percent  for  art  monies  or  a small  number  of  private  donors,  how- 
ever, informing  and  involving  the  community  becomes  a distinct 
and  particularly  important  effort.  A case  in  point  was  provided  by 
the  Northern  Kentucky  University  project  discussed  in  the  last 
chapter.  Film  screenings,  lectures  and  an  exhibition  gave  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  learn  in  detail  of  Red  Grooms’  work  and  conse- 
quently to  view  his  commissioned  piece  with  a better  understanding 
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Luis  Jimenez,  Jr.  worked  with  the  community  of 
Fargo,  North  Dakota  to  arrive  at  a concept  that  in- 
spired both  artist  and  community  alike.  of  his  concerns  as  an  artist.  Shortly  after  the  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 

photo:  of  model  only,  provided  by  the  artist  Parking  Authority  commissioned  a sculpture  by  Luis  Jimenez  with 

public  funds  in  1977,  the  Plains  Museum  across  the  Red  River  in 
Moorhead,  Minnesota,  organized  an  exhibition  of  sculpture  and 
drawings  by  Jimenez  to  acquaint  the  community  with  his  work.  A 
statement  printed  in  the  catalogue  explained  the  Museum’s  purpose 
in  presenting  the  exhibition  and  spoke  more  generally  of  the  need 
for  knowledgeable  community  involvement  in  art  in  public  places 
projects:  “Public  sculpture  commissions  throughout  the  nation  have 
often  experienced  controversy,  particularly  when  the  artist  is 
unknown  to  the  community.  Controversy... is  not  unhealthy,  but 
constructive  dialogue  can  only  come  when  there  is  an  awareness  of 
the  full  body  of  an  artist’s  work.  The  Museum  hopes  to  provide,  in 
the  presentation  of  the  works,  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Luis 
Jimenez,  a chance  for  the  citizens  of  Fargo  to  understand  his  com- 
missioned work. ..in  the  fullest,  most  informed  sense.’’ 

Once  the  funding  of  a project  is  secured  and  the  process  of  in- 
forming the  community  underway,  the  selected  artist  begins 
developing  his  or  her  ideas  for  the  commission.  This  generally  in- 
volves one  or  more  visits  by  the  artist,  during  which  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  site,  learns  from  the  project  director  of  the  com- 
munity’s goals  and  has  a chance  to  meet  local  residents  and  reflect 
upon  the  character  of  the  community.  The  permanent  commissions 
to  Doug  Hollis  and  George  Trakas  in  Omaha  were  a direct  outcome 
of  the  dialogue  established  between  the  artists  and  the  local  com- 
munity through  their  temporary  installations.  Segal’s  project  in 
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Youngstown  was  a response  to  that  city’s  steel  industry.  He  wrote 
to  the  Arts  Council  in  his  letter  accepting  the  commission:  “The 
open  hearth  scenes  were  spectacular — gloomy  darkness,  hissing 
steam  and  smoke,  urgent  foghorns,  giant  trucks,  cranes,  railway 
cars  moving  fluidly  in  different  directions — the  awesome  pour,  light 
you  can’t  look  into,  heat  sparks  hugely  bigger  than  we  are  and 
dangerous  unless  you  move  exactly  right.  This  reality  is  more  fan- 
tastic than  the  most  fevered  imaginings. ...I  found  the  look  of  the 
furnaces  and  the  people  of  Youngstown  staggeringly  impressive.’’ 

The  creation  of  a sculpture  by  Claes  Oldenburg  for  Des  Moines 
illustrates  another  artist’s  working  methods.  Oldenburg,  sculptor  of 
Philadelphia’s  witty,  monumental  Clothespin  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Button,  was  commissioned  in  1978  by  the  Civic 
Center  of  Greater  Des  Moines  in  celebration  of  the  near-completion 
of  the  Civic  Center  complex.  The  Center  was  developed  as  part  of 
the  city’s  urban  renewal  effort  and  is  located  between  the  State 
Capitol  complex  and  the  central  business  district.  Oldenburg  was 
asked  to  produce  a suitably  scaled  sculpture  for  the  large  plaza  in 
front  of  the  Center.  He  first  visited  the  site  in  October  1978  and 
studied  it  with  the  Center  architects  Charles  Herbert  and  Scott  E. 
Stouffer  to  determine  the  proper  placement  for  his  work.  He  then 
explored  the  city  for  images  that  might  be  appropriate  to  it. 

In  early  December,  Oldenburg  began  developing  the  idea  that  cul- 
minated in  the  Crusoe  Umbrella  (colorplate).  Oldenburg  recalled  a 
sense  he  had  when  first  visiting  the  large  plaza  site  of  being  on  a 
beach  or  on  an  island  in  the  urban  surroundings.  These  feelings 
became  associated  with  an  etching  he  was  working  on  of  a flower- 
like umbrella  loosely  based  on  the  structure  of  the  umbrellawort 
plant,  resting  on  its  side  on  a small  island.  This  subject  was  iden- 
tified in  Oldenburg’s  mind  with  Robinson  Crusoe,  a character  who 
had  long  fascinated  him. 

Oldenburg  then  examined  this  idea  for  its  appropriateness  to  Des 
Moines.  The  umbrella’s  hemispherical  shape  would  be  complemen- 
tary to  the  semicircular  element  in  the  center  of  the  plaza,  and  con- 
sonant with  the  dome  on  the  nearby  State  Capitol  building.  But  he 
determined  that  the  umbrella  would  have  a hand-hewn  quality  that 
would  set  it  apart  from  the  geometry  of  the  plaza  and  that  it  would 
be  a skeletal  form,  large  in  scale  but  limited  in  mass.  It  would  be  a 
paradoxical  work — a hand-held  object  enlarged  to  monumental 
scale,  an  umbrella  deprived  of  function  by  its  openness,  an  image 
of  Crusoe’s  maritime  adventure  transferred  to  mid-continent — and 
thus  something  of  abiding  interest. 

Oldenburg  pursued  his  idea  through  several  modifications  in  the 
winter  of  1978-79.  Once  details  of  the  design  and  structure  were 
resolved,  a final  maquette  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Civic  Center  for  approval,  which  was  granted  in  March  1979. 
Fabrication  began  in  July  at  the  Lippincott  foundry  in  Connecticut. 
Patterns  were  made  from  sections  of  the  maquette  and  enlarged, 
and  plates  of  steel  were  cut  and  shaped  to  form  each  section.  The 
elements  were  sandblasted  and  painted  and  shipped  by  truck  from 
Lippincott  to  Des  Moines  in  mid-November.  The  Crusoe  Umbrella 
was  assembled  on  the  Civic  Center  plaza  and  dedicated  on 
November  29,  1979.  Although  not  universally  praised  at  first,  the 
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work  has  gradually  won  acceptance.  “I  was  a skeptic  myself,” 
reports  Gerald  Bloomquist,  General  Manager  of  the  Civic  Center, 
‘‘but  not  any  longer.” 

Not  all  proposals  meet  with  the  immediate  approval  accorded  to 
Oldenburg’s  Umbrella  by  the  Civic  Center  Board  of  Directors.  Luis 
Jimenez  first  proposed  for  Fargo  a group  of  dancing  figures  and  a 
fiddler  to  be  scattered  around  a downtown  pedestrian  mall.  His 
proposal,  called  Red  River  Hoe  Down,  was  viewed  with  reserva- 
tions by  the  sponsors,  the  Fargo  Parking  Authority.  ‘‘The  proposal 
was  not  what  they  expected,”  Jimenez  explained  in  the  March  1980 
issue  of  the  Cultural  Post.  ‘‘This  is  a Scandinavian  community 
where  the  work  ethic  is  very  powerful,  and  they  didn’t  want  to  be 
portrayed  in  a frivolous  way.”  They  agreed  to  accept  his  proposal, 
however,  if  he  would  modify  it  in  certain  ways.  They  requested,  for 
example,  that  the  figures  be  better  dressed.  Jimenez  decided  that 
the  proposed  work  might  always  be  resented  because  of  their  reser- 
vations about  it,  and  that  the  original  conception  would  be  weak- 
ened by  these  changes.  He  determined  instead  to  prepare  a com- 
pletely new  proposal,  of  a farmer  plowing  with  a pair  of  oxen, 
which  he  does  not  feel  is  compromised  and  which  has  received  the 
full  approval  of  the  Parking  Authority. 

Jimenez’s  experience  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  resolving  the 
sometimes  conflicting  ideas  of  artist  and  community.  In  Jimenez’s 
case,  the  resolution  came  from  a constructive  interchange.  ‘‘I  really 
believe  in  healthy  dialogue,”  Jimenez  told  the  Cultural  Post.  “I 
don’t  want  to  sound  like  a commercial  artist,  but  (making  art)  is 
entirely  different  when  you’re  working  with  a community.  The 
work  belongs  to  the  people.  It  has  to  come  from  the  artist,  but  the 
people  have  to  be  able  to  identify  with  it.”  George  Segal  made  a 
similar  point  in  an  unpublished  interview  with  art  historian  Sam 
Hunter.  “Here  I spent  twenty  years  working  on  essentially  private 
pieces  in  an  indoor  space,  and  suddenly  I am  asked  to  do  outdoor 
public  pieces.  Now  I have  to  take  people’s  feelings  into  account... I 
don’t  have  to  apologize  for  having  my  own  opinions,  but  I do  have 
to  start  thinking  on  levels  other  than  my  own.”  Segal  concluded: 
“The  question  is  whether  you  can  maintain. ..the  density  of  your 
subject  matter,  a decently  high  level  of  thinking,  and  still  be  acces- 
sible to  a lot  of  people.”  There  has  emerged  no  formula  for  settling 
these  conflicts.  Instead,  artists  and  their  sponsors  must  resolve  them 
on  an  ad-hoc  basis,  determined  by  the  personality  of  the  artist  and 
character  of  the  sponsoring  organization  or  community.  A willing- 
ness to  remain  open  to  this  dialogue  has  been  required  of  both. 

Even  with  a work  conceived,  approved,  fabricated  and  installed, 
the  process  is  not  yet  complete.  Community  response,  which  might 
have  begun  with  the  presentation  of  a model,  does  not  climax  until 
the  work  is  in  place.  Indeed,  the  public  life  of  the  artwork  just 
begins  at  this  point.  The  piece  becomes  the  focus  of  public  com- 
ment and  debate,  often  intense  over  the  short  term,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  changing  perceptions  over  the  long  term.  The  dedication, 
when  the  artist,  the  sponsors  and  members  of  the  interested  public 
gather  for  their  first  view  of  the  completed  work,  often  sets  the 
tone  for  the  initial  public  reaction.  When  Rauschenberg’s 
Periwinkle  Shaft  was  dedicated,  it  provided  the  artist  with  an  op- 
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portunity  to  express  his  admiration  for  Children’s  Hospital,  and  the 
Hospital  staff  to  express  their  appreciation  for  his  work.  Press  cov- 
erage of  the  event  was  extensive,  encouraging  more  general  public 
interest  in  the  work. 

The  response  to  Carl  Andre’s  Stone  Field  Sculpture , completed  in 
1977  in  Hartford,  provides  a good  example  of  changing  public  per- 
ception. Andre  was  commissioned  by  the  city  with  funds  provided 
by  the  Foundation  for  Public  Giving,  a privately-supported 
Hartford-based  charitable  organization,  and  matched  by  an  Endow- 
ment grant.  The  site  was  determined  by  a committee  appointed  by 
the  City  Council;  the  committee  included  Walter  Reid,  City  Archi- 
tect; Peter  Marlow,  then  Acting  Director  of  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum;  and  Robert  K.  Mooney,  a representative  of  the  Founda- 
tion. The  site  is  a roughly  triangular  green  at  the  intersection  of 
Main  and  Gold  Streets,  adjacent  to  the  Center  Church  and  its  Old 
Burying  Ground.  The  difficulties  of  the  site  required  an  exceptional 
solution.  Andre’s  conception  for  the  piece  was  determined  in  part 
by  the  shape  of  the  site,  in  part  by  its  proximity  to  the  cemetery. 

He  wanted  a work  that  would  “secularize  some  of  the  serenity  of 
the  graveyard,”  as  he  explained  to  The  Hartford  Courant  on 
November  5,  1977,  and  activate  all  of  the  awkward  and  underused 
site. 


Carl  Andre’s  controversial  Stone  Field  Sculpture 
sparked  a dialogue  about  public  art  that  produced  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work  and  the  objectives  of 
art  in  public  places.  The  much  criticized  work  is  now 
an  accepted  part  of  the  Hartford,  Connecticut  land- 
scape. 

photos:  Balthazar  Korab 
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Andre  assembled  a group  of  locally-quarried  glacial  boulders  and 
set  them  in  rows  across  the  triangle.  The  largest  stone,  some  eleven 
tons,  stands  alone  at  the  apex  of  the  site.  Two  slightly  smaller 
stones  comprise  the  second  row;  three,  smaller  still,  the  third,  and 
so  on.  This  pattern  of  increased  number/decreased  mass  is  con- 
tinued through  eight  rows;  as  the  numbers  increase,  so  does  the  in- 
terval between  rows.  Andre’s  work  often  involves  mathematically 
determined  groupings,  but  the  elements  are  generally  modular  and 
machine-made.  For  the  Stone  Field  Sculpture,  Andre  chose  instead 
to  utilize  irregular,  naturally  occurring  components.  By  so  doing,  he 
introduced  a sense  of  natural  history  to  the  urban  environs,  extend- 
ing human  history  back  into  geological  time. 

Public  response  to  the  piece  was  not  placid.  It  was  labeled  an 
eyesore  and  a sculptural  equivalent  to  “The  Emperor’s  New 
Clothes.”  It  was  made  an  issue  in  that  year’s  mayoral  campaign 
and  was  criticized  for  its  price  ($100,000 — half  from  the  Endow- 
ment) and  its  use  of  coarse,  unworked  stone  elements.  While  the 
controversy  was  centered  in  the  Hartford  press,  it  quickly  spread: 
to  The  New  Yorker,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Time  maga- 
zine. But  commentary  spanned  a spectrum  of  opinion.  Letters  to 
the  editor  at  the  Hartford  Courant  were  about  evenly  divided;  The 
New  York  Times  carried  a defense  of  the  work.  Sponsors  of  the 
sculpture  spoke  out  in  support  of  it,  and  Andre  returned  to  Hart- 
ford for  a series  of  lectures  to  discuss  the  piece  and  his  work  in 
general.  A WFSB-TV  editorial  presented  on  September  8 and  9, 
1977,  summed  up  the  controversy  and  illuminated  its  significance. 
Explaining  why  the  station  had  not  taken  a position  on  the 
sculpture,  the  editorial  director  said:  “We  were  divided  on  what 
stand  to  take — but  we  agreed  that  our  inconclusive  debate  no  doubt 
parallels  the  controversy  in  the  city — and  that  the  sculpture,  or  lack 
of  it,  has  inspired  interest  and  all  kinds  of  emotion... that  it  has 
made  people  think  and  question,  involve  themselves  and  make 
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The  installation  of  Michael  Heizer’s  Adjacent, 
Against,  Upon  in  Seattle.  The  massive  granite  blocks 
were  loaded  from  rail  cars  to  a barge  and  transported 
to  the  park  site, 
photos:  Paul  M.  Macapia 


judgements — explore  Andre’s  concept  and  those  of  other  contem- 
porary artists.  In  short,  it  has  excited  people — and  that  is  one  of 
art’s  true  values.” 

Controversy  notwithstanding,  the  Stone  Field  Sculpture  has 
become  firmly  a part  of  the  cityscape,  a place  that  people  find  com- 
fortable for  picnicking,  strolling  and  conversing.  The  pattern  of 
troubled  reception  and  subsequent  gradual  acceptance  of  Stone 
Field  Sculpture  has  been  repeated  in  many  other  cities  and  towns. 
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Mark  di  Suvero’s  midstream  sculpture  for  the  St. 
Joseph  River  in  South  Bend  provoked  a great  deal  of 
community  interest,  not  only  in  public  art,  but  in  the 
dramatic  process  of  installation.  The  work  was 
assembled  in  mid-river,  with  the  artist  and  his 
assistants  on  the  plinth  that  supports  the  sculpture, 
photos:  Joe  Raymond 


Almost  invariably,  a growing  familiarity  with  a work  seems  to  gen- 
erate acceptance.  Michael  Heizer’s  Adjacent,  Against,  Upon,  com- 
missioned by  the  city  of  Seattle  in  1976,  was  at  first  the  subject  of 
sharp  debate  in  the  press.  It  was  derided  as  an  expression  of  the 
“pet  rock”  craze  and  criticized  as  an  affront  to  the  memory  of  the 
former  City  Council  member  for  whom  the  park  in  which  it  was 
placed  is  named.  Yet  matters  seem  now  to  be  coming  full  circle. 

The  June  29,  1980,  Seattle  Times  commended  the  work  in  an  article 
entitled  “Make  Room  for  Experimentation,”  and  Jerry  Allen, 

Visual  Arts  Coordinator  of  the  King  County  Arts  Commission, 
recalled  a recent  TV  news  broadcast  in  Seattle  that  was  sharply 
critical  of  a newly-completed  artwork  sponsored  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  report  concluded  with  the  query:  “Why  couldn’t  they 
have  done  something  interesting,  like  the  Heizer?” 

Finally,  when  South  Bend,  Indiana,  announced  that  Mark  di 
Suvero  would  be  producing  a sculpture  for  a site  midstream  in  the 
St.  Joseph  River  near  the  new  downtown  convention  center  and  cul- 
tural complex,  the  announcement  provoked  a heated  response. 

Many  thought  his  work  too  abstract,  too  advanced  for  the  city.  In 
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response,  the  South  Bend  Art  Center  sponsored  public  lectures, 
slide  presentations  and  film  screenings  on  di  Suvero  and  contem- 
porary abstract  sculpture.  Finally,  it  was  the  dramatic  process  of  in- 
stalling the  work  in  its  difficult  mid-river  site  that  won  over  skeptics 
in  the  community.  People  became  intrigued  by  the  process.  Local 
businesses  began  donating  time  and  materials  to  facilitate  the  com- 
plex and  hazardous  installation.  A crane,  positioned  atop  the  river’s 
seventy-foot  banks  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  mid-river 
site,  was  used  first  to  reconstruct  the  plinth  on  which  the  sculpture 
would  be  positioned,  then  to  transfer  the  sculpture’s  components  to 
it.  The  piece  was  assembled  in  mid-river,  with  the  artist  and  his 
assistants  on  the  plinth  and  a fire  department  rescue  boat  standing 
by  in  the  event  of  difficulty.  Crowds  gathered  to  watch,  cheering 
the  successful  completion  of  each  step  in  the  procedure.  When  at 
last  the  sculpture  was  in  place,  resistance  to  it  had  dissipated.  One 
converted  skeptic  commented  to  project  director  Thomas  Schorgl  of 
the  South  Bend  Art  Center,  “I  know  nothing  about  art,  I have  very 
little  appreciation  for  it,  but  regardless  of  that,  in  terms  of  human 
achievement  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  I have  ever  seen.” 
Similar  re-evaluations  have  occurred  with  project  after  project 
across  the  country.  The  Hartford,  Seattle  and  South  Bend  experi- 
ences are  instructive  because  they  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
public  process  itself  in  effecting  these  conversions.  Public  under- 
standing of,  and  frequent  involvement  in,  the  process  by  which  art 
in  public  places  projects  come  to  fruition  are  crucial  in  the  eventual 
assimilation  of  these  artworks.  Although  most  artist  selection  pro- 
cedures do  not  involve  as  many  participants  as  the  one  utilized  in 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  the  more  complete  process  of  art  in 
public  places,  from  site  selection,  fundraising  and  community 
preparation  to  artist-community  relations,  fabrication  and  installa- 
tion, engages  the  attention,  efforts  and  support  of  large  numbers  of 
people  in  the  sponsoring  community.  The  outcome  of  this  extended 
procedure  is  that  the  resulting  works  of  art  are  accessible  to  a large 
public  not  simply  by  virtue  of  their  placement  in  public  spaces,  but 
also  through  the  engagement  of  numerous  people  in  the  community 
in  the  process  of  bringing  them  into  existence. 
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New  Directions:  Expanding  Views 
of  Art  in  Public  Places 


A new  kind  of  partnership  is  emerging  between  contemporary 
artists  and  the  nation’s  communities,  with  the  result  that  artists  are 
increasingly  involved  in  significant  development  efforts.  In  part, 
this  is  a consequence  of  new  initiatives  within  cities.  As  an  element 
of  major  building  programs  in  the  last  decade  and  a half,  some 
have  sought  the  participation  of  artists  in  developing  innovative  so- 
lutions to  public  design  problems.  In  part,  it  follows  as  well  from 
the  increasingly  interdisciplinary  character  of  contemporary  art.  A 
significant  number  of  today’s  artists  are  choosing  to  work  in  an  en- 
vironmental mode,  with  engineers,  landscape  architects  and  other 
design  professionals.  They  are  bringing  a preference  for  this  mode 
of  artmaking  to  their  work  in  public  spaces.  This  shift  in  attitudes 
has  further  enlarged  the  possibilities  for  art  in  public  places  pro- 
jects. It  has  led  to  the  participation  of  artists — often  in  collabora- 
tion with  other  design  professionals — in  such  unexpected  areas  as 
building  design,  park  development  and  land  reclamation. 

Projects  in  Grand  Rapids  and  Seattle  gave  some  indication  of 
these  new  possibilities.  Lloyd  Hamrol’s  Gyrojack  resulted  from  the 
artist’s  involvement  with  a landscape  architect  on  the  design  of  a 
new  park  in  Seattle.  Robert  Morris’s  Grand  Rapids  Project  also 
contributed  to  the  development  of  a park  and  stabilized  an  eroding 
hillside.  Other  communities  are  elaborating  on  these  new  options. 

In  Dallas,  California  artist  Robert  Irwin  recently  saw  completion  of 
his  sculpture  as  a major  element  in  a new  gateway  park;  in  Rosslyn, 
Virginia,  Nancy  Holt  is  designing  not  only  a sculpture,  but  also  the 
park  itself.  Miami  has  commissioned  Isamu  Noguchi  to  prepare  a 
master  plan  for  an  eighteen-acre  section  of  Bayfront  Park  in  the 
city’s  downtown.  Projects  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Orleans  are  exploring  the  nature  of  collaborations:  on  a building 
for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  on  a major  civic 
area  in  front  of  City  Hall  in  New  Orleans.  And  in  King  County, 
Washington,  and  Hanna,  Wyoming,  artists  Robert  Morris,  Herbert 
Bayer  and  Stanley  Dolega  have  taken  on  the  restoration  of  despoil- 
ed landscapes  through  large-scale  earthworks. 
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Robert  Irwin  was  initially  commissioned  by  the  city  of  Dallas  to 
create  a sculpture  for  inclusion  in  a new  city  park  designed  by  the 
landscape  architecture  firm  of  Sasaki/Walker.  As  an  environmental 
artist,  Irwin  endeavored  to  integrate  his  proposals  with  the  land- 
scape design.  He  was  presented  with  a puzzling  site  that  is  divided 
by  several  roads  and  with  the  all-but-completed  plans  for  the  park. 
But  he  felt  he  could  work  within  the  plans,  which  called  for  a 
number  of  low  hills  throughout  the  four-acre  site.  He  proposed 
adding  to  them  a seven-hundred-foot  cor-ten  steel  wall  that  would 
slice  dramatically  through  the  park,  linking  its  various  parcels  and 
reinforcing  the  unifying  undulations  of  the  landscape  design.  At 
some  points,  the  twelve-foot  height  of  the  wall  would  be  nearly 
buried  by  the  hills;  at  others,  the  full  height  would  be  revealed.  The 
wall  would  be  broken  at  several  points  to  permit  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  passage  through  it. 

Irwin’s  plan  was  received  enthusiastically  by  the  landscape  archi- 
tects, the  City  Council  and  Southland  Financial  Corporation,  which 
contributed  $40,000  to  match  the  Endowment  grant.  “Although  I 
didn’t  have  total  discretion  over  the  site,  I had  nothing  against  the 
park  plan,’’  Irwin  recently  recounted.  “I  took  the  plan  and  fit  all 
the  criteria  of  the  developers  and  the  landscape  architects.  The  piece 
operates  as  a portal  and  can  be  seen  from  all  vistas,  as  they  re- 
quired.” By  continuing  on  both  sides  of  a major  intersection,  the 
piece  integrates  the  segments  of  the  park  and  enforces  the  idea  that 


Robert  Irwin’s  sculptural  collaboration  with  the  land- 
scape architects  from  the  firm  of  Sasaki/Walker  for 
the  city  of  Dallas  resulted  in  a cor-ten  steel  wall  slic- 
ing through  hilly  terrain, 
photo  detail:  courtesy  the  artist 
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Isamu  Noguchi’s  ambitious  plan  for  Miami’s  Bayfront  Park. 
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this  is  a major  entry  to  downtown  Dallas.  As  the  piece  was  con- 
structed, the  shapes  of  some  of  the  hills  were  modified  to  further 
unify  the  components  of  earth  and  steel  into  a single  design.  These 
modifications  were  agreed  upon  by  Irwin  and  the  landscape  archi- 
tects, who  have  both  expressed  an  interest  in  working  together 
again  on  other  projects. 

In  Miami,  Isamu  Noguchi  was  given  much  greater  jurisdiction  in 
the  redevelopment  of  Bayfront  Park,  which  lies  between  the  water 
and  Biscayne  Boulevard,  one  of  the  city’s  principal  thoroughfares. 
Despite  its  prime  location,  near  downtown  and  adjacent  to  a pro- 
posed new  hotel,  commercial  and  residential  complex,  the  park  is 
neglected  and  underutilized.  Noguchi  was  originally  approached  by 
the  city  to  redesign  an  antiquated  bandshell  at  the  south  end  of  the 
park.  But  after  seeing  the  site,  he  became  convinced  that  replace- 
ment of  the  bandshell  would  not  correct  the  park’s  problems,  and 
that  redesign  of  a much  larger  area  was  required.  The  city  gave 
Noguchi  approval  to  prepare  instead  a master  plan  for  an  eighteen- 
acre  section  of  the  park.  His  plan  calls  for  the  removal  of  a library 
building  and  the  construction  of  an  amphitheater,  fountains,  a 
children’s  playground,  a bayside  walk  and  low  berms  along  Bis- 
cayne Boulevard  to  separate  the  park  from  the  street.  “The  idea 
was  that  it  would  be  a park  for  people — not  an  escape  from  the  city 
but  a place  to  go,  a place  of  congregation,”  as  Noguchi  explain- 
ed at  a public  hearing  about  the  project  on  July  24,  1980. 

The  City  Commission  voted  final  approval  of  Noguchi’s  design  in 
October  1980.  An  estimated  $10  million  will  be  required  to  execute 
the  entire  plan,  which  will  be  implemented  as  a phased  development 
over  three  or  four  years.  Much  of  the  funding  is  already  in  place, 
drawn  from  federal,  state,  county  and  city  as  well  as  private 
sources.  Private  contributors  include  the  Junior  League  of  Miami, 
which  will  sponsor  the  play  area  within  the  park.  Additional  private 
support  is  being  sought  for  two  fountains.  One  will  utilize  bay 
water  cascading  over  a granite  mound  ten  feet  high  and  one  hun- 
dred fifty  feet  wide;  the  other,  a stainless  steel  fountain  spraying  a 
fine  mist,  will  serve  as  a portal  at  the  south  end  of  the  park.  The 
city’s  new  “people  mover,”  an  elevated  monorail  linked  to  the 
mass  transit  system,  will  stop  in  the  park,  adding  to  the  number  of 
park  users. 

Nancy  Holt  received  a mandate  similar  to  Noguchi’s  in  a project 
of  more  modest  scale  for  Rosslyn,  Virginia.  In  Arlington  County 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  Washington,  D.C.,  Rosslyn  has 
undergone  intensive  development  in  the  last  two  decades,  so  much 
so  that  there  is  little  open  space  remaining  in  the  city.  In  an  effort 
to  rectify  this  situation,  the  County  Board  of  Arlington  initiated 
planning  for  Rosslyn’s  first  downtown  park.  At  the  suggestion  of 
local  planning  officials  and  arts  organizations,  the  county  sought 
and  was  awarded  an  Endowment  grant  of  $18,000,  which  supple- 
mented county  funds  and  the  contributions  of  numerous  private 
and  corporate  donors.  These  included  the  Marriott  and  McDonald’s 
Corporations  and  the  Washington-based  Cafritz  Foundation.  The 
total  project  budget  is  approximately  $213,000. 

Originally,  the  county  planners  had  envisioned  a sculpture  created 
for  the  new  park  once  it  was  designed.  But  the  selection  panel, 
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Nancy  Holt  was  presented  with  this  challenging  Ar- 
lington, Virginia  site  to  recreate  as  a park.  reacting  to  the  extremely  small  site  (about  one-half  acre),  felt  that 

both  artwork  and  site  needed  careful  integration  and  suggested  an 
artist  be  given  responsibility  for  the  entire  site.  The  county  planning 
officials  concurred,  and  the  panel  chose  Holt  because  of  her  ex- 
perience with  large-scale  outdoor  projects  and  the  environmental 
scope  of  her  concerns  as  an  artist.  The  county  gave  Holt  design  re- 
sponsibility for  the  entire  site  and  made  available  to  her  the  exper- 
tise of  landscape,  urban  design  and  engineering  professionals  on  the 
county  staff. 

Holt’s  proposal  for  Rosslyn  includes  several  sculptural  elements 
together  with  a semi-circular  earthen  berm  pierced  by  openings, 
creating  sight  lines  that  will  draw  people  into  the  park.  From 
within,  it  will  serve  as  a quiet  refuge  from  the  surrounding  traffic 
for  pedestrians.  At  the  same  time,  people  in  passing  automobiles 
seeing  its  sculpted  earth  forms  and  green  spaces  will  also  enjoy  its 
strong  visual  impact.  Holt  is  working  with  county  planning  officials 
on  details  of  the  park  such  as  lighting,  paving  material  and  an  ir- 
rigation system.  She  has  consulted  with  the  county’s  landscape 
architect  on  the  types  of  plantings  to  be  used.  And  she  has  per- 
suaded the  developer  of  the  building  fronting  the  site  to  modify  the 
building’s  design,  diminishing  its  width  somewhat  and  thereby  pro- 
viding better  views  of  the  park  from  the  center  of  Rosslyn. 

The  South  Side  Settlement,  an  interracial  community  agency  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  commissioned  sculptor  Alice  Aycock  to  work 
in  a similar  way  on  the  design  of  a building.  They  have  asked 
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Alice  Aycock  designed  the  principal  staircase  to  con- 
nect a theater  and  assembly  hall  with  a central  court- 
yard in  a new  community  center  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Aycock,  who  frequently  employs  architectural  forms  in  her  work, 
to  create  a grand  staircase  for  their  new  building,  which  is  now 
being  designed.  The  staircase  will  connect  a theater  and  assembly 
hall  with  the  building’s  central  courtyard  and  serve  as  a seating  area 
for  meals  and  other  courtyard  events.  In  a letter  to  the  artist  dated 
December  14,  1978,  project  director  William  Gealy  described  the 
purposes  of  the  staircase  this  way:  “Although  the  environmental 
setting  and  the  functional  requirements  of  the  staircase  shape  the 
project  in  their  own  obvious  ways,  the  larger  social  context  of  the 
piece  is  equally  important  in  our  view.... The  collective  experience 
which  gives  us  meaning  is  what  we  want  to  emphasize.... Let  this 
staircase  be  a gathering  place.”  Aycock  is  working  with  the  archi- 
tects, Craig  Hodgetts  and  Robert  Mangurian,  and  agency  officials 
on  a design  that  will  accomplish  these  goals. 

These  projects  mark  a step  toward  closer  interaction  between 
artist  and  architect  to  the  advantage  of  both.  Aycock  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  have  her  work  integrated  into  the  building  while  it 
was  still  in  the  design  stages,  and  Holt  hopes  to  modify  existing 
plans  for  a building — though  she  was  not  able  to  work  directly  with 
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the  architect,  nor  did  he  participate  in  planning  her  park.  Projects 
in  Cambridge  and  New  Orleans  are  taking  this  process  of  interac- 
tion another  step  and  attempting  to  develop  the  terms  of  true  col- 
laborations, between  artists  and  architects  in  the  one  case,  and 
between  artists  and  landscape  architects  in  the  other. 

In  Cambridge,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  cur- 
rently working  with  architects  I.  M.  Pei  and  Partners  on  the  design 
for  a new  Arts  and  Media  Technology  Building.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Institute,  the  architects  have  agreed  to  work  on  the  design  of 
particular  aspects  of  the  building  with  six  artists  who  were  proposed 
by  a client  committee.  Because  a preliminary  scheme  for  the 
building  has  yet  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  architects  and  the  client, 
each  artist’s  area  of  responsibility  has  not  been  finally  determined. 
However,  it  is  expected  that  Richard  Fleischner  will  be  involved 
with  landscape  design,  Dan  Flavin  with  artificial  illumination  and 
Jim  Turrell  with  natural  lighting  in  some  of  the  interior  spaces, 

Scott  Burton  with  furnishings,  Kenneth  Noland  with  coloration  of 
the  building  skin,  and  Alan  Shields  with  the  entrance  design. 

The  project  originated  with  the  Institute’s  Committee  for  the 
Visual  Arts  and  its  Council  on  the  Arts.  M.I.T.  has  a percent  for 
art  requirement  on  capital  improvement  projects,  and,  with  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  Institute’s  then-President  Jerome  Wiesner, 
they  were  eager  to  utilize  it  in  a way  that  would  enhance  both  art- 
works and  the  building.  They  felt  that  this  building,  because  of  its 
intended  function  as  a center  for  experiments  in  the  visual  arts,  was 
the  right  context  in  which  to  test  the  practicability  and  possibilities 
of  such  collaborations.  The  architects,  I.  M.  Pei  and  Partners,  were 
thus  approached  by  the  M.I.T.  client  committee  about  collaborating 
with  artists  in  designing  the  building.  Architect  Li  Chung  Pei  wrote 
in  a letter  to  the  Committee  for  the  Visual  Arts  on  February  6, 

1980:  “...We  support  the  Institute’s  strong  desire  to  engage  artists 
and  architects  in  a joint  search  for  new  solutions  to  aesthetic  and 
functional  problems,  and  in  this  endeavor  seek  their  participation 
equally  in  process  as  in  product.  It  is  an  experiment  not  without 
procedural  risks... but  it  is  a challenge  to  which  we  look  positively 
and  with  enthusiasm.’’ 

The  Institute  is  similarly  hopeful  about  the  project.  Its  success  or 
failure  depends  a great  deal  on  the  unpredictable  character  of  the 
relationships  established  between  architects  and  each  artist,  but  pro- 
ject director  Kathy  Halbreich,  Director  of  Exhibitions  at  the  Insti- 
tute’s Hayden  Gallery  and  member  of  the  client  committee,  is  en- 
couraged by  the  enthusiastic  tenor  of  the  initial  meetings  between 
artists  and  architects.  She  expects  that  the  collaborations  will  reach 
fruition,  and  that,  while  the  resulting  artistic  elements  might  not  in 
every  case  identify  themselves  prominently  as  art,  they  will  contri- 
bute to  a visual  environment  of  exceptional  quality.  “I  hope  we’ll 
end  up  not  just  with  good  art,”  she  explains,  “but  a better  building 
as  well.” 

In  New  Orleans,  the  aim  is  the  creation  of  an  important  civic 
space  in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  Mayor  Ernest  Morial,  in  announc- 
ing the  project,  explained  that  “The  City  of  New  Orleans  envisions 
transforming  Duncan  Plaza,  its  twentieth-century  town  square,  into 
a sculptural  landscape.... For  historic  New  Orleans,  (this  project) 
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will  provide  the  best  of  urban  design  to  create  a vital  contemporary 
plaza.”  To  this  end,  the  city  initiated  a limited  competition  between 
three  environmental  artists — Lloyd  Hamrol,  Robert  Irwin  and  Mar- 
tin Puryear — who  each  collaborated  with  a landscape  architect  on 
a site-design  proposal. 

The  artists  were  chosen  by  a panel  of  arts  professionals  appointed 
by  the  Mayor’s  steering  committee;  the  panel  included  three  New 
Orleans  residents  and  three  members  from  outside  the  region, 
chosen  for  their  extensive  experience  with  art  in  public  places.  The 
artists  chose  their  collaborators  from  among  a group  of  eight  land- 
scape architects  from  the  Gulf  Coast  who  were  pre-selected  by  a 
jury  of  design  professionals  and  community  members.  The  three 
artist-landscape  architect  teams  met  on-site  for  several  days  in 
February  1981,  then  were  given  a month’s  ‘‘incubation  period”  to 
work  up  preliminary  design  ideas.  They  assembled  again  in  New 
Orleans  in  March  to  develop  these  ideas  in  a three-day  design  char- 
rette  and  prepare  models  and  drawings.  These  were  presented  to  an 
interdisciplinary  jury  of  nationally-recognized  architects,  artists,  ur- 
ban designers  and  museum  professionals,  who  awarded  the  final 
commission  to  Robert  Irwin.  The  project  has  received  funding  from 
both  the  Design  Arts  and  Visual  Arts  Programs  of  the  Endowment 
to  develop  this  interdisciplinary  selection  and  design  process  as  a 
model  for  other  public  projects. 

With  these  projects  in  Cambridge  and  New  Orleans  still  in  their 
preliminary  stages,  it  is  too  soon  to  tell  whether  they  will  succeed  in 
a collaborative  sense.  Yet  much  will  certainly  be  learned  from  them: 
about  the  comparative  working  methods  of  artists  and  other  design 
professionals  and  about  the  terms  under  which  a creative  inter- 
change between  them  can  be  established.  One  cannot  imagine  but 
that  these  collaborations  will  enhance  the  relationship  between  art- 
work and  site  and  lead  to  a more  sensitive  and  subtle  approach  to 
integrating  art  with  ambient  buildings  or  space.  These  projects  are 
testing  new  procedures  for  competitions  and  artist  selection  as  well. 
If  they  are  successful  in  procedural  as  well  as  aesthetic  terms,  they 
will  provide  excellent  and  useful  models  for  future  collaborations. 

The  involvement  of  artists  in  such  matters  as  urban  planning  and 
park  and  building  design,  as  exemplified  by  the  projects  in  Dallas, 
Rosslyn,  Columbus  and  Miami  as  well  as  Cambridge  and  New 
Orleans,  has  recently  been  extended  into  another  area:  land 
reclamation.  In  1979,  the  King  County  (Washington)  Arts  Commis- 
sion sponsored  a project  titled  “Earthworks:  Land  Reclamation  as 
Sculpture.”  A selection  panel  of  art  experts  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission chose  six  artists — Beverly  Pepper,  Dennis  Oppenheim, 
Lawrence  Hanson,  Iain  Baxter,  Mary  Miss  and  Richard 
Fleischner — to  design  artworks  for  environmentally  despoiled  sites 
around  the  county,  including  quarries,  a landfill  and  an  abandoned 
airstrip.  Their  proposals  were  exhibited  at  the  Seattle  Art  Museum, 
and  they  all  participated  in  a well-attended  public  symposium  of 
lectures  and  panel  discussions  designed  to  introduce  the  notion  of 
art-as-reclamation  to  the  public. 

At  the  same  time,  funds  were  also  allocated  from  the  county’s 
percent  for  art  program  to  execute  one  earthwork  project,  and  a 
matching  grant  from  the  Endowment  was  secured.  Robert  Morris 


The  mood  of  Robert  Morris’  earthwork  for  King 
County  varies  remarkably  with  the  light  and  the 
seasons.  It  is  shown  here  immediately  after  construc- 
tion and,  later,  on  a misty  morning, 
photos:  Colleen  Chartier 
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was  selected  to  design  and  implement  a proposal  for  a nearly  four- 
acre  abandoned  gravel  pit  owned  by  the  county.  His  completed 
piece  consists  of  concentric  terraces  and  slopes  forming  a kind  of 
amphitheater  in  the  center  of  the  site,  within  a hill  that  rises  on  the 
lower  section.  From  within  this  amphitheater  the  steep  slope  cuts 
off  all  views  except  of  the  sky;  from  without,  the  treeless  grade  pro- 
vides a striking  panorama  of  the  Kent  Valley,  the  Cascade  Range 
and  fourteen-thousand-foot  Mr.  Rainier. 

The  city  of  Kent,  which  lies  within  largely  rural  King  County,  is 
sponsoring  a project  that  developed  from  public  interest  generated 
during  the  planning  stages  of  the  Earthworks  symposium.  Faced 
with  recurrent  erosion  problems  in  a creek  bed  running  through  a 
park  in  the  city,  the  mayor  of  Kent,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  city’s 
Arts  Commission,  asked  the  selection  panel  appointed  for  the  King 
County  symposium  to  choose  an  artist  who  could  help  reclaim  the 
site.  Herbert  Bayer  was  selected;  his  plans  call  for  the  construction 
of  numerous  earthen  forms  and  a storm-water  retention  basin.  The 
aim  is  to  enhance  the  visual  and  recreational  qualities  of  the  park, 
while  preventing  further  erosion  and  protecting  the  salmon  spawn- 
ing grounds  in  the  creek.  The  city  of  Kent  has  raised  over  $90,000, 
supplemented  by  an  Art  in  Public  Places  grant  of  $15,000,  to  carry 
out  this  project  in  the  summer  of  1981. 

Other  rural  communities  have  also  seized  upon  this  idea  for 
unreclaimed  sites  within  their  jurisdictions.  Hanna,  Wyoming,  has 
commissioned  Stanley  Dolega  to  work  with  the  Rural  Abandoned 
Mines  Program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (Department  of 
Agriculture)  on  a plan  to  incorporate  earth  sculpture  into  the 
reclamation  of  an  abandoned  coal  mine.  The  site,  some  one  hun- 
dred forty  acres,  was  surface  mined  and  consists  of  piles  of  waste 
and  a water-filled  pit  that  is  being  used  as  an  unauthorized  dump. 

Dolega  has  been  asked  to  help  develop  an  overall  plan  for  the  site, 
which  will  include  an  authorized  landfill,  recreation  in  the  form  of 
a shooting  range  and  a dirt  bike  course  and  earthworks. 

Land  reclamation  projects  join  collaborations  and  inter- 
disciplinary works  in  defining  new  modes  for  art  in  public  places 
projects.  The  engagement  of  artists  in  park  and  building  design,  ur- 
ban planning  and  land  reclamation  is  broadening  the  scope  of  these 
projects;  the  productive  interaction  of  artists  with  architects,  plan- 
ners and  other  design  professionals  is  changing  the  method  by 
which  the  projects  are  being  realized.  There  is  a pronounced  shift  in 
these  projects  from  the  isolated  object  to  the  artwork  integrated 
with  its  environment,  and  from  the  solitary  creator  to  the  artist  as  a 
member  of  a professional  team.  These  new  modes  are  not  replacing 
previous  kinds  of  art  in  public  places  projects,  which  continue  to  be 
sponsored  with  outstanding  results.  Rather,  collaborative  and  inter- 
disciplinary works,  as  presented  in  this  chapter,  provide  additional 
options  for  communities  and  new  roles  for  artists.  They 
demonstrate  once  again  the  continuing  expansion  of  ideas  about  art 

in  public  places  and  the  ways  in  which  communities  interested  in  The  town  of  Kent  Washington,  commissioned 

, . , ...  _ . , Herbert  Bayer  to  help  reclaim  a constantly  eroding 

such  projects  are  drawing  on  an  ever-widening  variety  of  sites  and  creek  bed  running  through  a city  park 

artists  in  their  efforts  to  bring  a larger  public  into  the  dialogue  photos:  courtesy  of  grantee 

about  contemporary  art  and  its  evolving  public  purposes. 
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Periwinkle  Shaft  by  Robert  Rauschenberg  at 
Washington,  D.C.’s  Children’s  Hospital 
National  Medical  Center. 
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Playscapes  (detail) 

by  Isamu  Noguchi  Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Alaska 


Juneau.  Alaska  State  Council  on  the  Arts.* 

Nimbus  by  Robert  Murray.  A 16’  high  painted  steel  sculpture,  in  the 
exterior  plaza  of  the  Alaska  State  Court  Building,  1978. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $40,000 


Arizona 


Scottsdale,  City  of* 

Windows  to  the  West  (Atmosphere  and  Environment  XIII)  by  Louise 
Nevelson.  A black  cor-ten  steel  sculpture  on  the  lawn  between  City  Hall 
and  the  library  at  the  Civic  Center  as  part  of  the  City’s  cultural 
development  program,  installed  1973. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $63,500 

Tuscon.  Una  Noche  Plateada. 

A ceramic  tile  mural,  9’  x 23’,  by  Barbara  Grygutis  and  Charles  Hardy,  for 
the  interior  lobby  of  Kino  Community  Hospital,  1977. 

Grant:  $2,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $5,310 

Tuscon.  University  of  Arizona. 

A commission  to  Athena  Tacha  for  an  environmental  sculpture  on  the 
grassy  mall  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  campus.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 


California 


Bakersfield.  California  State  College. 

A commission  to  Maria  Nordman  for  an  environmental  sculpture  using 
trees  and  landscape  materials  on  an  eleven-acre  site  at  the  campus.  Work  in 
progress. 

Grant:  $18,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $420,000 

Berkeley,  City  of* 

Berkeley,  the  City  and  Its  People,  a IOV2’  x 16’  mural  by  Romare  Bearden, 
in  the  City  Council  Chambers.  Installed  in  1973. 

Grant:  $8,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $16,000 

Berkeley.  University  of  California. 

Sound  sculpture  by  Doug  Hollis  for  the  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science  Plaza. 
Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $7,600  Total  Project  Cost:  $22,900 

Carson,  City  of 

A leaded  stained  glass  wall  by  Edward  Carpenter  for  a new  community 
center.  Pending. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

Castro  Valley.  Art  Facade  Corps. 

A mural  by  Andrew  Steinhauer  in  an  Oakland  neighborhood,  1977. 

’indicates  illustration 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,000 
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Chula  Vista,  City  of 

Sea  Chanty  by  Elaine  Katzer.  A ceramic  sculpture  for  the  reflecting  pool  in 
the  Bicentennial  Library  Park,  1978. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $23,953 

Fairfield,  City  of 

Space  Continuum  #3  by  Lia  Cook.  A 65-sq.  ft.  fiber  sculpture  for  the 
interior  main  lobby  wall  of  Fairfield  Civic  Center,  1976. 

Grant:  $2,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $4,000 

Fresno.  California  State  University. 

Humanities  by  Ernest  Palomino.  A wood  relief  and  clay  mosaic  panel  on 
the  exterior  of  the  Chicano  Cultural  Center  in  Malaga,  a suburb  of  Fresno. 
Installed  in  1974. 

Grant:  $4,940  Total  Project  Cost:  $9,880 


Fullerton.  California  State  University. 

Soft  Wall  by  Lloyd  Hamrol.  An  environmental  sculpture  on  a grassy  knoll 
north  of  the  Visual  Arts  Center  on  campus,  1976. 

Grant:  $4,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,157 

Hayward,  City  of" 

A three  part  mural  in  Centennial  Hall  by  William  Wiley,  depicting  the 
history  of  the  East  Bay  community.  Installed  1979. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

Inglewood,  City  of 

A 50’  high  steel  sculpture  by  Tony  De  Lap  for  the  fountain  at  the  Civic 
Center’s  East  Carriage  Trade  Plaza,  1974;  and  a white  Italian  marble 
sculpture  by  Jack  Zajac,  at  the  Civic  Center’s  South  Plaza  circular 
reflecting  pool.  Installed  in  1975. 

Grant:  $37,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $75,000 

Los  Angeles.  Brockman  Gallery  Productions. 

Murals  by  artists  throughout  Los  Angeles,  1976. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,000 

Los  Angeles.  Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center. 

An  untitled  wood  sculpture  by  Loren  Madsen.  Installed  at  the  most 
prominent  entry  to  the  Medical  Center,  adjacent  to  a public  bus  stop  at  the 
corner  of  Beverly  Blvd.  and  San  Vincente,  1978. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles  Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 

Ten  murals  at  inner  city  and  highway  locations  in  East  Los  Angeles, 
completed  between  June  1973  and  May  1974. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,270. 


Welcome  by  William  King,  Jersey  City  State  College, 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 


Los  Angeles.  Mechicano  Art  Center. 

Eighteen  murals  throughout  Los  Angeles,  1972. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,000 

Monterey,  City  of 
Sculpture  commission.  Pending. 

Grant:  $25,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $50,000 
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Sod  Maze  by  Richard  Fleischner 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 


Oakland.  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit. 

Riuka  by  Harold  Paris.  A bronze  and  concrete  sculpture  garden  at  the 
Oakland  City  Center  Plaza  subway  entrance,  1976. 

Grant:  $30,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $60,000 

Oakland.  The  Oakland  Museum. 

Platform  II  by  Michael  Heizer.  A 30-ton,  7’  high,  steel  sculpture  for 
Estuary  Park  on  the  Oakland  waterfront,  1980.  The  commission  initiated 
development  of  the  site  as  a sculpture  park. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,867 

Riverside.  Riverside  Cultural  Arts  Council. 

Riverside  Tripod  by  James  Rosati.  A 17’  high  aluminum  sculpture  at  Main 
Street  Mall  adjacent  to  City  Hall,  1976. 

Grant:  $40,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $80,000 

Salinas,  City  of 

Hat  in  Three  Stages  of  Landing  by  Claes  Oldenburg,  commissioned  for  the 
Community  Center.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

San  Francisco.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mural  by  Richard  Haas  for  a building  facade  at  the  Civil  Center.  Work  in 
progress. 

Grant:  $30,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $93,660 

San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  Art  Commission. 

Murals  in  an  Hispanic  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco,  1975. 

Grant:  $7,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $14,000 

San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  Art  Institute. 

A planning  project  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  Northern  Waterfront  area 
of  San  Francisco,  involving  Larry  Bell,  Newton  and  Helen  Harrison, 

Robert  Irwin,  Edward  Wortz,  Joshua  Young,  Frank  Gehry,  Melinda  Wortz 
and  Eric  Orr,  1976. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 
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Covenant  by  Alexander  Liberman 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

photo:  courtesy  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


San  Marcos.  Palomar  College.* 

A mural  by  Edgar  Rodriguez,  George  Papciah  and  Manuel  Sepulveda  on 
the  exterior  west  wall  of  the  racquetball  court  building,  1980. 

Grant:  $8,210  Total  Project  Cost:  $16,420 

San  Rafael.  Center  for  Developmental  Teaching. 

Sixty  billboards  designed  by  Mike  Mandel  and  Larry  Sultan,  at  changing 
locations  throughout  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  over  a six  month  period  in 
1976. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $13,000 

Santa  Barbara.  Santa  Barbara  Contemporary  Arts  Forum,  Inc. 

Relay  by  Jud  Fine.  A redwood  sculpture  installed  at  an  oceanfront  site  on 
the  campus  of  Santa  Barbara  City  College,  1980. 

Grant:  $3,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $7,000 

Ventura.  Ventura  County  Library. 

A bottle  wall  sculpture  by  ‘Grandma’  Tressa  Prisbrey  for  an  interior  site  in 
the  new  Simi  Valley  Public  Library.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $4,371  Total  Project  Cost:  $12,760 


Colorado 


Denver.  Denver  Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 

For  three  projects:  a mirrored  glass  sculpture  by  Robert  Behrens,  installed 
in  1975  at  the  Currigan  Convention  Center;  a plexiglass  and  steel  sculpture 
by  Gerald  Cross  located  at  Broadway  and  Stout  Streets,  1975;  and  a con- 
crete sculpture  incorporating  water  by  LeRoy  Butler,  installed  1974  at  the 
intersection  of  Broadway  and  Welton  Streets. 

Grant:  $24,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $69,759 
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Denver.  Denver  Parks  and  Recreation  Foundation. 

Solar  Fountain  by  Larry  Bell  and  Eric  Orr.  A fountain  sculpture  of  glass 
and  solar-generated  vapor  for  the  plaza  of  the  new  Performing  Arts  Center. 
Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $40,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $326,260 


Connecticut 


Greenwich.  Greenwich  Arts  Council. 

Sod  Drawing  by  Richard  Fleischner.  An  environmental  sculpture  of 
concentric  sod  mounds  in  low  relief,  150’  diameter,  in  Baldwin  Park  over- 
looking Long  Island  Sound.  Installed  1976. 

Grant:  $2,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $5,000 


Greenwich.  Greenwich  Arts  Council. 

Purchase  of  Girl  Standing  in  Nature,  by  George  Segal.  The  5’  high  bronze 
sculpture  is  sited  in  Bruce  Park.  Installed  1976. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $21,500 


Hartford,  City  of* 

Stone  Field  Sculpture  by  Carl  Andre.  An  environmental  work  of  36  glacial 
boulders  on  a triangular  grassy  plot  at  the  intersection  of  Main  and  Gold 
Streets,  1977. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 


Hartford,  City  of 

Commission  to  Romare  Bearden  for  murals  in  the  entrance  lobbies  of  the 
City’s  new  Veterans’  Memorial  Coliseum  at  the  Hartford  Civic  Center, 
1980. 

Grant:  $25,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $50,000 


Arkabutla  by  James  Buchman 
Annville,  Pennsylvania 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 
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New  Haven.  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  New  Haven. 

For  two  projects:  a mirror  and  stone,  17’  high  sculpture  by  Gary  Lang  and 
Helen  Kashimer,  sited  on  the  lawn  of  Edith  Johnson  Towers  senior  citizens’ 
housing,  1974;  and  a steel  sculpture  by  Avital  Oz,  installed  at  Robert  T. 
Wolfe  Apartments,  a senior  citizens’  complex,  1973. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,500 

Norwalk,  City  of 

Sculpture  commission  to  Reuben  Nakian  for  a mini-park  site  downtown. 
Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $30,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $61,500 

West  Hartford.  University  of  Hartford. 

Sculpture  commission  to  Claes  Oldenburg  for  an  outdoor  site  near  the 
University  Library  and  Lincoln  Theater.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $25,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $65,000 

Florida 


Miami.  Art  in  Public  Places,  Inc.* 

Mermaid  by  Roy  Lichtenstein.  A painted  steel  and  concrete  sculpture,  sited 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Miami  Beach  Theatre  of  the  Performing  Arts,  1979. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

Miami,  City  of* 

El  Nuevo  Mundo  by  David  von  Schlegell.  A stainless  steel  sculpture  sited 
atop  a hill  in  Bicentennial  Park,  downtown  Miami,  1977. 

High  Ground  by  Lloyd  Hamrol 

Grant:  $45,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $90,000  Albuquerque,  New  Mex. 

photo:  Mike  Mouchette 
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Miami,  City  of* 

Master  plan  by  Isamu  Noguchi  for  the  design  of  18  acres  of  Bayfront  Park, 
an  urban  waterfront  site.  The  design  incorporates  two  fountains,  an  amphi- 
theater and  an  esplanade  along  the  bay.  1980. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $110,000  (planning 

and  design) 

St.  Petersburg.  St.  Petersburg  Arts  Commission.* 

Starboard  Home  on  the  Range,  Part  VI  by  Rockne  Krebs,  on  the 
Municipal  Pier.  The  piece  consists  of  an  interior  sculptural  installation 
housing  laser  light  equipment,  which  projects  beams  of  colored  light  over 
the  harbor.  Installed  1976. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $45,000 

Tallahassee.  Fine  Arts  Council  of  Florida.* 

Two  untitled  murals  by  James  Rosenquist,  10’  x 16’  each,  for  the  west 
entrance  lobby  of  the  State  Capitol,  1977. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $61,500 

Tampa.  Tampa  Public  Library. 

America,  America  by  Barbara  Neijna.  A 25’  high  painted  steel  sculpture 
commissioned  for  the  entrance  of  the  Library,  1979. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $28,863 

El  Nuevo  Mundo  by  David  von  Schlegell  Miami,  Fla. 

Georgia 


Atlanta.  Arts  Festival  of  Atlanta. 

Six  murals  painted  on  downtown  commercial  and  residential  buildings  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1974  by  David  Lewis,  Anthony  Greco,  Larry  Connatser, 
E.  Allen  McGee,  Vincencia  Blount  and  Dale  Pierson  Hill. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $30,000 

Atlanta.  Bureau  of  Cultural  Affairs.* 

Four  commissions  for  interior  sites  at  the  new  Hartsfield  Atlanta  Interna- 
tional Airport  Terminal:  Four  Walls  for  Atlanta  by  Stephen  Antonakos, 
neon  and  acrylic  paint,  30’  x 15’,  each  wall;  Patang  by  Lynda  Benglis,  two 
panels  of  satin  applique  on  canvas,  15’  x 40’  each’;  Delta  Wave  by  Sam 
Gilliam,  acrylic  paint  on  canvas,  12’  x 30’  and  12’  x 20’;  Windows  by 
Richard  Smith,  10  suspended  panels  of  acrylic  paint  on  canvas  mounted  on 
aluminum  poles,  76’  x 12’;  all  installed  1980. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $102,500 

Atlanta,  City  of* 

Playscapes  by  Isamu  Noguchi.  A playground/environmental  sculpture 
located  in  Piedmont  Park  in  downtown  Atlanta,  1976. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $250,000 

Metter,  City  of 

A cast  iron  fountain  by  Ivan  Bailey  in  Municipal  Park.  Work  in  progress. 
Grant:  $3,480  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,200 
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Hawaii 


Honolulu,  City  of* 

Sky  Gate  by  Isamu  Noguchi.  A black  metal,  24’  high  sculpture  sited  on  the 
Civic  Center  green  between  the  Honolulu  Municipal  Building  and  the 
Municipal  Records  and  Reference  Center,  1977. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $122,000 

Honolulu.  Hawaii  State  Foundation  on  Culture  and  the  Arts.* 

The  Fourth  Sign  by  Tony  Smith.  A 15’  high  black  painted  steel  sculpture, 
sited  on  the  mall  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  campus,  1977. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $109,900 


Idaho 

Boise,  City  of 

For  a sculpture  commission  for  the  plaza  of  the  new  City/County  office 
complex.  Pending. 

Grant:  $17,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $40,000 

Boise.  Idaho  POW-MIA/Boise  Gallery  of  Art.* 

Golden  Eagle  by  Alfred  Kober.  A bronze  sculpture  installed  at  Veterans 
Memorial  Park,  Boise,  1977. 

Grant:  $3,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $7,000 


Illinois 

Bloomington.  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

Purchase  of  three  works  of  art  by  Elaine  de  Kooning,  George  Hagle  and 
Anders  Shafer  for  public  areas  of  the  student  center  and  the  Alice  Millar 
Center  for  Fine  Arts,  1974. 

Grant:  $1,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $2,000 

Champaign,  University  of  Illinois. 

Untitled  by  William  Youngman.  A concrete  sculpture  installed  near  the 
Department  of  Art  & Design  on  campus,  1977. 

Grant:  $2,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $11,915 

Chicago.  Community  Arts  Foundation,  Inc. 

Five  wall  murals  painted  throughout  Northside  Chicago  by  Eugene  Eda, 
John  Weber,  Vanita  Green,  Virginia  Glossa  and  John  Robinson,  1970. 

Grant:  $4,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $9,055 

Chicago.  Community  Arts  Foundation,  Inc. 

Two  walls  murals  by  Santi  Isrowuthakul  and  Steve  Stahl  in  Northside 
Chicago,  1972. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $27,600 

Chicago.  Community  Arts  Foundation,  Inc. 

For  completion  of  a mural  by  William  Walker  at  San  Marcello  Mission, 
1972-1973. 

Grant:  $4,000  and  $4,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $18,000 
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Joplin  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century  1896-1906, 

a mural  by  Thomas  Hart  Benton  in  the  Chicago.  Community  Arts  Foundation,  Inc. 

Municipal  Building,  Joplin,  Mo.  Eleven  murals  by  the  Chicago  Mural  Group:  Astrid  Fuller,  Jose  Guerrero, 

Kathie  Judge,  Mitch  Caton,  Barry  Bruner,  Caryl  Yasko,  Bill  Walker,  Ray 
Patlan,  Santi  Isrowuthakul  and  Jim  Yanagisawa,  throughout  Southside 
Chicago,  Summer  1973. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $45,200 

Chicago.  Community  Arts  Foundation,  Inc. 

Nine  murals  in  Northside  Chicago  (Lakeview  neighborhood)  by  Barry 
Bruner,  Oscar  Martinez-Ortiz,  Jim  Yanagisawa,  Justine  DeVan  and  John 
Weber,  Summer  1974. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $34,400 

Chicago.  Community  Arts  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mural  commissions  and  restoration  of  several  existing  murals  in  Southside 
Chicago,  Summer  1974. 

Grant:  $10,000  and  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $32,700  and 

$27,008 

Chicago.  Community  Arts  Foundation,  Inc. 

Seven  murals  by  John  Weber,  Caryl  Yasko,  Justine  DeVan  and  Celia 
Radek,  throughout  Northside  Chicago,  Summer  1975. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $26,000 
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Chicago.  Community  Arts  Foundation,  Inc. 

Eight  murals  throughout  Southside  Chicago  by  Mitch  Caton,  Astrid  Fuller, 
Justine  DeVan,  Celia  Radek,  Caryl  Yasko,  Bill  Walker  and  Santi 
Isrowuthakul,  Summer  1975. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $23,800 

Chicago.  Community  Arts  Foundation,  Inc. 

Three  murals  by  Astrid  Fuller,  Mitch  Caton,  Justine  DeVan,  Calvin  Jones, 
Caryl  Yasko  and  Lucyna  Radychi  in  Southside  Chicago,  Summer  1976. 

Grant:  $7,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $15,000 

Chicago.  Community  Arts  Foundation,  Inc. 

Four  murals  by  Esther  Charbit,  Barry  Bruner,  John  Weber,  Celia  Radek, 
Jose  Guerrero  and  Kokot  throughout  Northside  Chicago,  Summer  1976. 

Grant:  $7,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $21,179 

Chicago.  Friends  of  the  Park. 

Commission  to  Ellsworth  Kelly  for  a 36’  high  stainless  steel  sculpture  in 
Lincoln  Park.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

Chicago.  Grand  Community  Organization. 

For  two  mural  projects:  Stop  Now  Gallery  with  an  ecological  theme;  and  a 
mural  depicting  Puerto  Rican  History.  Summer  1971. 

Grant:  $3,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $8,018 

Evanston,  City  of 

Cartwright  Mound  by  Richard  Hunt.  A welded  bronze  sculpture  located  in 
Cartwright  Park,  1977. 

Grant:  $13,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $52,000 

Highland  Park,  City  of* 

An  untitled  60’  long  bronze  sculpture  by  Peter  Voulkos,  on  a grassy  site 
adjacent  to  the  Highland  Park  Library  and  City  Hall.  Installed  in  1972. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $40,000 


Golden  Eagle  by  Alfred  Kober  Boise,  Idaho 


Hinsdale.  Community  Consolidated  School  District.* 

Purchase  of  Windhover  by  Robert  Murray.  A painted  cor-ten  steel,  13’ 
high  sculpture  on  the  grounds  of  Hinsdale  Junior  High  School.  Installed, 
1976. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

Macomb.  Western  Illinois  University. 

Purchase  of  22  prints  by  American  artists  for  installation  in  public  spaces 
throughout  Macomb,  1975. 

Grant:  $2,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $4,000 

Macomb.  Western  Illinois  University.* 

Ancient  Hump  Ring:  Western  Berth  by  John  Spofforth.  An  environmental 
brick  sculpture,  18’  in  diameter,  near  the  north  entrance  of  the  new  library, 
1978. 

Grant:  $4,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $9,404 
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Ancient  Hump  Ring:  Western  Berth  by 
John  Spofforth  Macomb,  Illinois 


Park  Forest  South.  Governor’s  State  University.* 

Illinois  Landscape  ft 5 by  John  Henry.  A painted  steel  36’  high  sculpture 
sited  on  a grassy  area  at  the  edge  of  campus.  Commissioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  installation  on  campus  of  works  by  Jerry  Peart,  Mark  di  Suvero, 
John  Payne,  Richard  Hunt  and  Jerald  Jacquard,  1976. 

Grant:  $25,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $50,000 

Park  Forest  South.  Governor’s  State  University. 

A commission  to  Mary  Miss  for  an  environmental  sculpture  on  a five-acre 
site  on  the  University  campus.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $40,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $120,000 

Park  Forest  South.  Park  Forest  South  Cultural  Foundation. 

Purchase  of  Falling  Meteor  by  Jerry  Peart,  For  Lady  Day  by  Mark  di 
Suvero,  and  Icarus  by  Charles  Ginnever,  installed  on  the  campus  of  Gover- 
nor’s State  University,  1980;  commission  to  John  Chamberlin  for  the  cam- 
pus, work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $60,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $120,000 

Peoria.  Junior  League  of  Peoria. 

A sculpture  commission  to  Richard  Serra  for  the  plaza  of  the  new  Civic 
Center.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

Rockford.  Rockford  Arts  Council. 

Symbol  by  Alexander  Liberman.  A painted  metal,  47’  high  sculpture  of 
cylindrical  forms,  installed  in  the  downtown  mall  at  State  and  Wyman 
Streets,  1978. 

Grant:  $21,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $117,216 
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Skokie,  Village  of 

Skokie  Light  Sculpture  by  John  Mooney.  A steel  and  neon  installation  on 
the  village  green  near  the  public  library,  1978. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $14,700 

Winnetka.  Art  in  Public  Places. 

“Sculpture  for  a New  Era,”  an  installation  at  Chicago  Federal  Center  of 
works  by  28  Midwest  sculptors,  1975. 

Grant:  $9,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $28,600 

Indiana 

Columbus.  Driftwood  Valley  Arts  Council. 

Two  paintings  on  the  history  and  architecture  of  Columbus  by  Tom 
Shelton,  1978:  Settlements,  62”  x 63”  located  in  County  Council  Chambers 
and  Date  Lines,  61”  x 110”  for  the  second  floor  lobby  of  City  Hall. 

Grant:  $5,825  Total  Project  Cost:  $11,470 

Fort  Wayne.  Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation. 

Seven  billboard  designs  on  abandoned  buildings  in  the  inner  city.  1972. 
Grant:  $4,700  Total  Project  Cost:  $9,690 

Indianapolis,  City  of 

For  a mural  designed  by  Roland  Hobart  for  walls  of  a downtown  building, 
1974. 

Grant:  $3,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $7,000 

Indianapolis,  City  of 

Snowplow  by  Mark  di  Suvero.  A welded  steel  sculpture,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  downtown  Indiana  Convention-Exposition  Center.  Installed  in  1977. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $44,741 

Indianapolis.  Indiana  University. 

An  untitled  sculpture  by  David  von  Schlegell.  Composed  of  three  stainless 
steel  structures,  55’  high  each,  the  work  is  sited  in  a courtyard  between  the 
University  Library  and  West  Michigan  St.,  1980. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $120,000 

South  Bend.  Art  Center,  Inc.* 

The  Keepers  of  the  Fire  by  Mark  di  Suvero.  An  orange  painted  steel 
sculpture  located  in  mid-river  near  the  new  Art  Center,  1980. 

Grant:  $35,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $117,800 

Iowa 

Ames.  Iowa  State  University. 

Prairie  Teton  by  Frederic  Rennels.  A 15’  high,  steel  sculpture  located 
outside  Ross  Hall  on  campus,  1976. 

Grant:  $7,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $25,225 

Ames.  Iowa  State  University,  Class  of  ’76. 

Sculpture  commission  to  Loren  Madsen  for  courtyard,  Iowa  State  Center. 
Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $71,480 
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Concrete  Columns  by  Ned  Smyth 


Cedar  Rapids.  Cedar  Rapids/Marion  Fine  Arts  Council. 

Landwave  by  Signe  Nelson  Stuart.  A 10’  x 20’  acrylic  on  canvas  mural  for 
the  lobby  of  the  Five  Seasons  Community  Center,  1979. 

Grant:  $4,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $17,280 


Des  Moines.  Civic  Center  of  Greater  Des  Moines.* 

Crusoe  Umbrella  by  Claes  Oldenburg.  A cor-ten  steel,  33’  high  sculpture 
commissioned  for  the  Civic  Center  plaza,  1979. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $125,000 


Des  Moines.  State  of  Iowa.* 

Five  Stones  and  a Tree  by  Luther  Utterback,  for  the  lawn  of  the  Herbert 
Hoover  State  Office  Building,  1978. 

Grant:  $7,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $14,000 


Des  Moines.  State  of  Iowa. 

Cosmic  Seed  by  Ronald  Bladen.  A painted  steel  23’  high  sculpture  installed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Wallace  Agriculture  Building,  1980. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 


Iowa  City,  City  of 

For  two  works:  an  untitled,  stainless  steel,  18’  high  sculpture  by  Kenneth 
Snelson  located  at  the  corner  of  Dubuque  Street  and  Iowa  Avenue,  near 
the  University  of  Iowa  Physics  Building;  and  an  untitled,  painted  cor-ten 
steel,  12’  high  sculpture  by  Richard  Field,  installed  in  Chauncey  Swan  Plaza 
across  from  the  Civic  Center,  1975. 

Grant:  $44,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $88,000 
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Iowa  City.  University  of  Iowa. 

Purchase  of  Voyage,  1975  by  Louise  Nevelson.  A black  painted  steel 
sculpture  installed  in  the  courtyard  of  the  new  Lindquist  Center,  College  of 
Education,  1980. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $158,000 

Sioux  City.  Art  Center  Association  of  Sioux  City. 

Mural  on  exterior  wall  of  the  Sioux  City  Art  Center,  designed  by  Peggy 
Parris,  1973. 

Grant:  $1,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $2,000 

Sioux  City,  City  of 

Sioux  City  by  John  Henry.  A 56’  high  painted  aluminum  sculpture,  sited  at 
the  downtown  Fourth  Street  Mall,  1977. 

Grant:  $25,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $50,000 

Waterloo.  Waterloo  Recreation  Commission. 

Reaching  Out  by  Richard  Hunt.  A brass  and  bronze  sculpture,  installed  in 
the  foyer  of  the  Waterloo  Recreation  and  Arts  Center,  1977. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,000 

Kansas 

Kansas  City,  City  of 

A commission  to  Richard  Hunt  for  a water  sculpture  in  a new  park  in  a 
residential  redevelopment  area.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $40,250  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

Wichita,  City  of 

Wichita  Tripodal  by  James  Rosati.  A stainless  steel  sculpture  located 
between  Century  II  Civic  Center  and  the  Arkansas  River,  1972. 

Grant:  $45,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $107,000 


Baltimore,  Quarters  and  Halves  by  Allen  Bertoldi  at 
Dundalk  Community  College,  Dundalk,  Md. 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 


Kentucky 


Highland  Heights.  Northern  Kentucky  University.* 

Two  sculpture  commissions  for  the  College  campus:  Box  by  Donald  Judd, 
an  8’  x 8’  x 16’  aluminum  sculpture  sited  on  a grassy  knoll,  1977;  and  Way 
Down  East  by  Red  Grooms,  a painted  steel  sculpture  of  D.  W.  Griffith 
directing  Lillian  Gish  in  his  1920  film  “Way  Down  East,”  installed,  1979 
on  the  plaza. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $120,000 


Louisiana 


New  Orleans,  City  of 

A planning  grant  for  a downtown  sculpture  site  for  the  city.  Three  artists, 
each  working  with  a landscape  designer  selected  through  regional  competi- 
tion, developed  design  concepts  for  the  site.  A jury  composed  of  art  experts 
and  design  professionals  selected  one  artist-landscape  designer  team  to 
develop  the  final  site  design.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $30,000 
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Maryland 


Baltimore.  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development. 

Ten  murals  throughout  Baltimore,  painted  in  Summer  1974. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

Baltimore.  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development.* 

Under  Sky /One  Family  by  Mark  di  Suvero.  A cor-ten  steel,  54’  high 
sculpture,  commissioned  for  the  landscaped  site  between  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  the  Baltimore  Aquarium  in  the  Inner  Harbor  redevelopment 
area,  1980. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

Baltimore.  Dundalk  Community  College. 

Baltimore  Quarters  and  Halves  by  Allen  Bertoldi.  A 21’  high,  steel 
sculpture  installed  in  the  courtyard  on  campus.  The  piece  is  dedicated  to 
the  labor  and  industry  of  the  Dundalk  community.  Installed,  1980. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $64,330 

Bethesda.  Montgomery  County  Department  of  Recreation. 

Acquisition  of  fifty  prints  by  contemporary  American  artists  for  display 
throughout  the  county  in  public  spaces,  1975. 

Grant:  $8,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $17,555 

Bethesda.  Montgomery  County  Department  of  Recreation. 

Purchase  of  81  prints,  watercolors  and  drawings  by  artists  associated  with 
the  Maryland  and  D.C.  area,  for  display  in  public  spaces  around  the 
county,  1976. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $22,380 


Five  Stones  and  a Tree  by  Luther  Utterback 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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Massachusetts 


Amherst.  Hampshire  College.* 

Neon  by  Stephen  Antonakos.  A red  neon  sculpture  suspended  over  the 
swimming  pool  in  the  new  Thomas  Crown  Center  gymnasium,  1978. 

Grant:  $7,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $15,000 

Amherst.  University  of  Massachusetts.* 

Quinnipiac  by  Robert  Murray.  A red  painted,  18’  high,  cor-ten  steel 
sculpture,  on  the  south  plaza  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center.  Installed,  1975. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $42,259 

Amherst.  University  of  Massachusetts.* 

Chain  Link  Maze  by  Richard  Fleischner.  An  environmental  sculpture,  8’ 
high  and  61’  square,  sited  in  an  open  field  south  of  Alumni  Stadium,  1978. 

Grant:  $10,580  Total  Project  Cost:  $27,638 

Babson  Park  (Boston).  Babson  College 

Purchase  of  three  sculptures:  Square  Throated  Elbow  by  David  Kibbey, 
and  Ominous  Icon  #6  and  Yaddo  Study  by  Dennis  Kowal.  Installed  next  to 
Gerber  Hall  on  campus,  1976. 

Grant:  $1,950  Total  Project  Cost:  $3,900 

Boston.  The  Boston  Foundation,  Inc. 

Murals  throughout  Boston  as  part  of  a city-wide  arts  festival,  “Summer- 
thing”  1970,  by  Sharon  Dunn,  Keiko  Prince,  Maria  Cordez,  Yantee  Bell, 
Gary  Rickson,  Jack  Wolfe,  Michael  Phillips,  Bill  Jacobson  and  Moon 
Larkin. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $24,500 

Boston.  The  Boston  Foundation,  Inc. 

As  part  of  “Summerthing,”  1971,  thirteen  artists  were  commissioned  for 
mural  and  sculpture  projects:  Todd  McKie,  Maria  Termini,  Dan  Palma, 
James  Brown,  James  Higgins,  Yantee  Bell,  Gary  Rickson,  Annette  Cam- 
marata,  Deborah  McGauley,  Fern  Cunningham,  Robert  Guilleman,  David 
Robinson  and  Silvana  Cenci. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $41,000 


Patang  by  Lynda  Benglis 
photo:  Kiyo  Kato 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Boston.  Boston  Foundation,  Inc. 


Eros  Psyche  by  Michael  Lekakis  at  a senior 
citizens’  center  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
photo:  courtesy  grantee 


For  “Summerthing”  festival,  1972,  twelve  artists  were  commissioned  for 
murals  and  sculptures  throughout  metropolitan  Boston:  Robert  Morgan, 
Dana  Chandler,  R.  Edward  Brown,  Barbara  Wolf,  A1  Smith,  Annette 
Cammarata,  Robert  Cronin,  Peter  Lindenmuth,  James  Higgins,  George 
Rogers,  Donald  Burgy  and  Fern  Cunningham. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $40,322 


Boston.  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art. 

“Works  in  Progress,  1975,”  an  installation  of  works  in  public  places  along 
the  Freedom  Trail  by  twelve  artists:  Roswell  Angier,  Mary  Beams,  Tim 
Hamill,  Susan  Hoffman,  Norman  Hurst,  Bill  Jacobson,  David  Kibbey,  Ed 
Rothfarb,  Jill  Slosburg,  Gretchen  Stevens,  Molly  Upton  and  Dennis  Kowal. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $38,000 


Cambridge.  Cambridge  Arts  Council. 

A commission  to  Richard  Fleischner  for  a site-specific  sculpture  for  the 
grounds  of  the  new  Alewife  Subway  Station,  working  with  the  station  ar- 
chitects and  landscape  designer.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $40,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $309,500 


Cambridge.  Cambridge  Arts  Council. 

Interior  Wall  work  by  Gyorgy  Kepes  for  the  new  Harvard  Square  subway 
station.  A 100’  long,  backlit  stained  glass  mural  animated  by  light  patterns 
generated  by  the  movement  of  the  buses. 

Grant:  $30,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $115,040 


Cambridge.  Cambridge  Arts  Council. 

A sculpture  commission  for  the  Cambridge  High  School  and  Community 
Park.  Pending. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 


Cambridge.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

A collaboration  between  six  artists  and  I.  M.  Pei  and  Partners  in  the  design 
of  the  new  Arts  and  Media  Technology  Facility.  Each  artist  will  work  on  a 
specific  aspect  of  the  building:  Richard  Fleischner  on  the  courtyard,  Dan 
Flavin  on  artificial  lighting,  James  Turrell  on  natural  lighting,  Scott  Burton 
on  furnishings,  Kenneth  Noland  on  the  exterior  facade  and  Alan  Shields  on 
the  main  entry.  Planning  in  progress. 

Grant:  $75,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $150,000 

(planning) 


Springfield,  City  of 

Everglades  by  Isaac  Witkin.  A cor-ten  steel,  16’  wide  sculpture,  at  Pynchon 
Plaza  in  downtown  Springfield.  Installed  in  1976. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $60,397 

Springfield,  City  of 

A sculpture  commission  for  the  Hall  of  Justice  Plaza.  Pending. 

Grant:  $22,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $70,060 
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Michigan 


Mural  by  Edgar  Rodriguez,  George  Papciah  and 
Manuel  Sepulveda  San  Marcos,  Calif. 


Detroit.  New  Detroit,  Inc. 

For  two  projects:  murals  throughout  the  city  by  Lester  Johnson,  James 
King,  David  RuBello,  Noreen  Green  and  Steve  Faust,  and  sculptures  by 
John  Piet  and  Hanna  Steibel  installed  in  public  parks,  1973;  and  for 
purchase  of  paintings  by  Allen  Bryant,  Harold  Neal,  Robert  Duchin  and 
Allie  McGhee  for  Detroit  General  Hospital. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $25,000 


Detroit.  Recreation  Department. 

Four  sculpture  commissions  in  public  parks:  We  the  People  by  Linda  Riehl 
in  Peck  Park;  The  Entrance  by  John  Piet  in  Grand  Circus  Park;  Untitled 
by  Stanley  Dolega  in  Clark  Park;  and  Rabbit  by  Michael  Luchs  in  Cass 
Park.  Installed,  1975. 

Grant:  $9,300  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,300 


Detroit.  Wayne  State  University. 

For  the  removal  and  restoration  of  two  murals  on  the  theme  of  the  auto 
industry,  painted  by  William  Gropper  in  1938,  from  the  Northwest  Station 
Post  Office  to  their  installation  at  Wayne  State  Center  student  lounge, 
1971. 

Grant:  $6,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $6,000 


Detroit.  Wayne  State  University.* 

Color  Cross  Section  by  Anne  Healy.  A nine-panel  nylon  sail  cloth  work, 
suspended  in  the  nine-story  interior  courtyard  of  the  Detroit  General 
Hospital,  1976. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 
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Flint,  City  of 

An  untitled  24’  high  aluminum  sculpture  by  Duayne  Hatchett,  sited  in  the 
Amphitheatre  of  Riverbank  Park,  1979. 

Grant:  $25,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $75,000 

Grand  Rapids.  Arts  Council  of  Greater  Grand  Rapids.* 

Grand  River  Sculpture  by  Joseph  Kinnebrew.  A fish  ladder  and 
environment  with  pedestrian  ramps  and  riverbank  landscaping,  sited  in  a 
park  on  the  Grand  River,  1975. 

Grant:  $40,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $245,000 


Grand  Rapids,  City  of* 

La  Grande  Vitesse  by  Alexander  Calder.  A 43’  high,  red  painted  steel 
stabile  installed  at  Vandenberg  Center  Plaza  as  part  of  the  downtown  urban 
renewal  project,  1969. 

Grant:  $45,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $127,900 

Grand  Rapids,  City  of 

Purchase  of  Solar  Painting,  by  Ronald  Watson,  1975.  A steel,  6’  high 
sculpture  in  a downtown  park  overlooking  the  river,  installed  1979. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $18,400 

Grand  Rapids.  Grand  Rapids  Art  Museum.* 

Grand  Rapids  Project  by  Robert  Morris.  Two  intersecting  asphalt  ramps 
traversing  the  slope  of  Belknap  Park.  The  project  was  proposed  by  the 
artist  for  “Sculpture  off  the  Pedestal,”  a temporary  exhibition  of  12 
sculptures  in  public  places  sponsored  by  the  Art  Museum  in  1973. 
Permanent  installation,  1974. 

Grant:  $30,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $60,000 

Jackson,  City  of 

Summer  Night  Tree  by  Louise  Nevelson.  A black  painted  steel  sculpture 
commissioned  for  Jackson  Square  as  part  of  a downtown  urban  renewal 
project,  1978. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $152,000 

Lansing,  City  of 

Purchase  of  Construction  U150  by  Jose  de  Rivera.  A 45’  high  stainless  steel 
sculpture,  installed  in  Washington  Square  Mall  as  part  of  an  urban  renewal 
project.  1972. 

Grant:  $45,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $90,000 

Lansing.  Governor’s  Special  Commission  on  Art  in  State  Buildings.* 

This  Equals  That  by  Michael  Heizer.  The  sculpture  of  seven  concrete 
elements,  commissioned  for  the  new  plaza  at  the  State  Capitol  Complex, 
1980.  A 48’  circle  is  divided  into  four  24’  circles,  three  of  which  are  further 
sub-divided  into  halves,  quarters  and  eighths. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $155,750 

Muskegon,  City  of 

Arch,  1973  by  Stephen  Urry.  A painted,  aluminum,  21’  high  sculpture  sited 
at  Muskegon  City  Hall,  1975.  The  work  was  purchased  from  the 
“Sculpture  off  the  Pedestal”  exhibition  in  Grand  Rapids,  1974. 

Grant:  $7,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $14,000 
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Ypsilanti.  Eastern  Michigan  University. 

Five  murals,  in  redevelopment  areas  throughout  Ypsilanti,  by  two  artists 
and  student  assistants,  1973. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $15,000 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis.  Hennepin  County  Medical  Center. 

Choppy  II  by  Andrew  Leicester,  Landscape  by  George  Morrison  and  Valley 
Window  by  Jerry  Rudquist.  Murals  for  interior  sites  at  the  hospital,  1976. 

Grant:  $12,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $38,500 

Minneapolis.  Minneapolis  College  of  Art  & Design.* 

Purchase  of  an  11’  x 13’  milled  cedar  sculpture  by  Jackie  Ferrara,  for  an 
outdoor  campus  site,  1979. 

Grant:  $2,340  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,980 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota  State  Arts  Council.* 

“9  Artist /9  Spaces,  ” temporary  installations  of  outdoor  sculture  on 
public  sites  throughout  the  Twin  Cities  (9/1/70  - 10/15/70)  by  Siah  Arma- 
jani,  Allan  Erdman,  Fred  Escher,  Robert  Cumming,  Jud  Nelson,  Barry 
LeVa,  Ron  Brodigan,  Richard  Treiber  and  William  Wegman. 

Work  #37,  Red  Wing  by  Charles  Biederman.  A three-dimensional  painted 
aluminum  wall  sculpture,  located  in  Jordon  Court,  a pedestrian  mall  in  the 
City  of  Red  Wing,  1973. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $42,250 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota  State  Arts  Council. 

A mural  designed  by  Albert  Winton  for  the  facade  of  the  Sabathani  Afro- 
American  Cultural  Arts  Center,  Minneapolis,  1972. 

Grant:  $4,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $8,000 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota  State  Arts  Council. 

The  Gate  by  David  von  Schlegell.  A 26’  high  stainless  steel  sculpture  sited 
near  a rest  stop  on  Interstate  35  atop  a hill  overlooking  Duluth  and  Lake 
Superior,  1975. 

Grant:  $30,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $60,000 

Minneapolis.  Regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

A commission  to  Robert  Irwin  for  a sculpture  for  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota campus.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

Minneapolis.  The  Upper  Midwest  Regional  Arts  Council. 

A five-state  tour  of  “The  Great  Byron  Burford  Circus  of  Artistic 
Wonders,”  a large  scale  sound  and  visual  environment  of  circus  tent  and 
three  ring  circus  acts,  1975. 

Grant:  $9,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $29,550 

Minneapolis.  Urban  American  Indian  Center. 

A cedar  wood  inlay,  96’  x 18’,  by  George  Morrison.  Located  on  the  facade 
of  the  new  building,  the  work  is  an  abstraction  based  on  a traditional  Chip- 
pewa feather  pattern.  Installed,  1975. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 
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Starboard  Home  on  the  Range,  Part  IV 

by  Rockne  Krebs  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Minneapolis.  Walker  Art  Center. 


Two  installations:  Just  another  city  boy  watchin’  the  electrons  flow  by 
Cork  Marcheschi,  a neon  sculpture  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  downtown  Minneapolis;  and  Black  Stacks  Helium  Sculpture  by 
Otto  Piene,  a floating  red  tube  sculpture  over  the  electric  company 
smokestacks  in  downtown  Minneapolis.  Installed  in  conjunction  with  The 
River:  Images  of  the  Mississippi  exhibition  at  the  Museum,  1976. 

Grant:  $4,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,036 


St.  Paul.  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation.* 

A sound  installation  by  Max  Neuhaus  for  the  Central  Rotunda  of  Como 
Park  Conservatory,  1980. 

Grant:  $19,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $46,922 


Mississippi 


Jackson,  City  of 

An  untitled  welded  steel  sculpture  by  James  Clover,  1973,  for  the  entrance 
to  Jackson  Airport. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

Tougaloo.  Tougaloo  College. 

A sculpture  by  Bruce  O’Hara  in  a mini-park  on  campus,  commemorating 
the  Amistad  case.  Pending. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 
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Missouri 


Joplin,  City  of 

Joplin  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century  1896-1906,  a 5'A’  x 13’  mural  by  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,  for  the  lobby  of  the  Joplin  Municipal  Building.  The  mural, 
commissioned  to  commemorate  the  City’s  Centennial,  was  dedicated  in 
1973. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $60,000 

Kirkwood,  City  of 

A mural  by  Siegfried  Reinhardt,  for  the  lobby  of  the  City  Hall,  depicting 
landmarks  of  Kirkwood,  1977. 

Grant:  $2,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $12,500 

St.  Louis,  City  of 

Interface,  by  Lucian  Krukowski.  A mural  in  the  central  business  district 
overlooking  a parking  lot,  1972. 

Grant:  $2,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $7,800 

St.  Louis,  City  of 

Sculpture  commission  to  Richard  Serra  at  the  Civil  Courts  Building  Plaza. 
Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $150,000 

St.  Louis.  Double  Helix  Corporation. 

Five  murals  by  Sarah  Lindquist,  Bob  Fishbone  and  John  Mondello 
throughout  St.  Louis,  1976-1977. 

Grant:  $3,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $13,400 

St.  Louis.  St.  Louis  Beautification  Commission. 

Two  murals  in  downtown  St.  Louis  by  Sarah  Lindquist  and  Larry  Pfisterer, 
1973. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,000 


30  Below  by  Nancy  Holt  XIII  Olympic  Games 
Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


Nebraska 


Lincoln,  City  of 

Sculpture  commission  to  Robert  Irwin,  for  the  City’s  major  downtown 
street  intersection.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $40,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $80,000 

Lincoln.  University  of  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  Wind  Sculpture  by  George  Baker.  A stainless  steel  kinetic  floating 
sculpture  sited  in  a pond  at  a highway  rest  stop  in  Kearney.  The  sculpture 
was  one  of  ten  projects  commissioned  at  rest  stops  along  Interstate 
Highway  80.  1976. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $70,000 

Omaha.  Metropolitan  Arts  Council,  Inc.* 

Wind  Organ  by  Doug  Hollis.  An  aeolian  sculpture,  40’  x 20’  located  at 
Standing  Bear  Lake,  1980.  The  commission  was  the  result  of  a series  of 
temporary  installations  at  public  sites  sponsored  by  the  Joslyn  Museum, 
1978. 

Grant:  $1,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $4,140 
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Omaha.  Omaha  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center.* 

Sullivan  Pass  by  George  Trakas.  A steel  and  granite,  44’  high  sculpture  for 
an  outdoor  site  at  the  OIC  Manpower  Training  Center,  1980.  The 
commission  resulted  from  a series  of  temporary  installations  at  public  sites 
sponsored  by  the  Joslyn  Museum,  1978. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $30,000 

Omaha.  Riverfront  Communities  Development  Foundation. 

Development  of  a concept  design  proposal  by  Isamu  Noguchi  for  a 
Bicentennial  fountain  and  park  on  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  border  of 
Nebraska  and  Iowa.  1975. 

Grant:  $9,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $49,773 


Nevada 


Las  Vegas.  University  of  Nevada.* 

Flashlight  by  Claes  Oldenburg.  A 38’  high,  cor-ten  steel  sculpture  sited  in  a 
plaza  between  the  University  Theater  and  the  Concert  Hall.  Work  in 
progress. 

Grant:  $35,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $70,000 


New  Hampshire 


Hanover.  Dartmouth  College.* 

Thel  by  Beverly  Pepper.  A 135’  long,  earth  and  steel  sculpture,  located  on 
the  green  at  the  Sherman  Fairchild  Physical  Sciences  Center  on  the  campus, 
1977. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $40,000 


untitled  sculpture  by  Peter  Voulkos 
Highland  Park,  111. 
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New  Jersey 


Jersey  City.  Jersey  City  State  College.* 

Welcome  by  William  King.  A cut  sheet  aluminum  sculpture  for  the 
entrance  to  the  College  library,  1978. 

Grant:  $3,950  Total  Project  Cost:  $7,900 

New  Brunswick.  New  Brunswick  Tomorrow. 

A sculpture  commission  to  Tony  Smith.  Pending. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

Paramus.  North  Jersey  Cultural  Council. 

“Sculpture  in  the  Park,”  an  installation  of  sculpture  by  artists  including 
Calder,  Hepworth  and  Nevelson  in  Van  Saun  Park,  Paramus,  1974. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $71,620 

Trenton.  Department  of  Environmental  Protection. 

Planning  study  for  incorporation  of  works  of  art  in  the  development  of 
Liberty  State  Park  by  artists  Tony  Smith,  George  Segal  and  Melvin 
Edwards,  1979. 

Grant:  $3,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $7,000 

Trenton.  New  Jersey  State  Council  on  the  Arts. 

Four  murals  in  Jersey  City  by  Darby  Bannard,  Clarence  Carter,  Richard 
Anuszkiewicz  and  Reginald  Neal,  1972. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

New  Mexico 


Albuquerque.  University  of  New  Mexico.* 

High  Ground  by  Lloyd  Hamrol.  A concrete  and  sod  sculpture  (5’  x 60’  x 
45’)  commissioned  for  the  outdoor  courtyard  of  the  law  school  building, 
1980. 

Grant:  $30,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 


mural  by  Richard  Haas  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


New  York 


Albany.  State  University  of  New  York.* 

Koronos  by  Charles  Ginnever.  A 13’  high  sculpture  installed  in  University 
Plaza,  downtown  Albany,  1978. 

Grant:  $30,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $60,000 

Annandale-On-Hudson.  Bard  College. 

A sculpture  commission  to  Bernard  Kirschenbaum  for  a sculpture  at  an 
outdoor  site  on  campus.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $7,975  Total  Project  Cost:  $19,177 

Buffalo,  City  of 

For  a sculpture  commission  adjacent  to  the  City  Court  Building.  Pending. 
Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 
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sculpture  by  Jackie  Ferrara 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Buffalo.  Media  Study. 

Sights  and  Sounds/Downtown,  installations  of  four  audience-interactive 
video/audio  environments  by  Woody  Vasulka,  Steina  Vasulka,  Ralph 
Jones  and  Walter  Wright  in  Cathedral  Park,  Summer  1975. 

Grant:  $1,075  Total  Project  Cost:  $2,446 

Corning,  City  of 

People  Wall  by  Elliott  Erwitt.  A 3,000  sq.  ft.  photographic  mural  of  city 
residents,  located  on  the  lobby  wall  behind  the  glass  facade  of  City  Hall.  A 
Bicentennial  project,  completed  1977. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $35,000 

Glen  Cove,  City  of 

A two  month  planning  grant  for  a new  downtown  pedestrian  mall.  Lloyd 
Hamrol  served  as  a design  consultant  for  the  new  mall  design,  1977. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,000 


Glen  Cove,  City  of 

A sculpture  commission  to  Nancy  Holt.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $106,000 

Garnerville.  Intermedia  Foudation. 

Tower  of  Light  by  David  Weinrib.  A light  sculpture  installed  in  the  tower 
of  the  Church  of  the  Tabernacle  building,  1976. 

Grant:  $6,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $12,497 

Hoosick  Falls.  Hoosick  Valley  Art  Association. 

Purchase  of  The  Guardian  by  Jose  de  Creeft.  The  granite  sculpture  is  sited 
in  the  village  public  park,  1979. 

Grant:  $3,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $15,174 


Lake  Placid.  Lake  Placid  Village,  Inc. 

Placid  by  Lyman  Kipp.  A painted  steel,  16’  high  sculpture  at  the  shore  of 
the  Mill  Pond  in  Newman  Park,  1979. 

Grant:  $2,090  Total  Project  Cost:  $4,180 
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Lake  Placid.  National  Fine  Arts  Committee/XIII  Olympic  Winter  Games. 

Vans  for  Ruth  by  James  Buchman,  an  iron  and  granite  sculpture  at  an  ex- 
terior site  at  the  New  Field  House,  1980.  Olympic  Predella  by  Don  Nice,  a 
mural  for  the  new  Fieldhouse/Arena,  1980.  A sculpture  commission  to 
George  Trakas.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $25,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $58,121 

Lake  Placid.  National  Fine  Arts  Committee/XIII  Olympic  Winter  Games.* 

Eight  environmental  sculptures  (some  temporary)  around  the  Olympic 
Games  sites,  1979-1980:  Siah  Armajani,  Reading  House;  Richard 
Fleischner,  Fence  and  Covered  Fence;  Lloyd  Hamrol,  Snow  Tree  House; 
Doug  Hollis,  Field  of  Vision;  Nancy  Holt,  30  Below;  Robert  Irwin,  Tumbl- 
ing Glass  Planes;  Mary  Miss,  Veiled  Landscape;  and  Elyn  Zimmerman,  Un- 
titled. 

Grant:  $45,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $137,230 

New  York.  The  Ben  Shahn  Foundation,  Inc. 

Restoration  of  a fresco  by  Ben  Shahn,  located  in  the  library  of  a public 
school  in  Roosevelt,  New  Jersey,  1972. 

Grant:  $5,200  Total  Project  Cost:  $45,270 

New  York.  Bronx  Developmental  Services  Center. 

DDS  Sculpture  by  George  Mittendorf.  An  aluminum  sculpture  sited  on  the 
north  campus  of  the  center,  a community  services  agency  for  the 
developmentally  disabled,  1979. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

New  York.  Bronx  Venture  Corporation.* 

Puerto  Rican  Sun  by  Rafael  Ferrer.  A painted  steel,  25’  high  sculpture  at 
the  entrance  to  the  community  garden  park  at  Fox  and  156th  Streets,  South 
Bronx,  1979. 

Grant:  $22,850  Total  Project  Cost:  $52,560 

New  York.  Cityarts  Workshop  Inc. 

The  Phoenix  by  Pedro  Tirado  and  James  Jannuzzi.  A 55’  x 95’  mural  at 
42nd  Street  and  8th  Avenue,  1975. 

Grant:  $4,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $16,000 

New  York.  Cityarts  Workshop  Inc. 

Mural  by  community  artist  apprentices  on  a wall  at  East  Broadway  and 
Catherine  Street,  1975. 

Grant:  $4,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $13,045 

New  York.  Cityarts  Workshop  Inc. 

Por  Los  Ninos  by  Alfredo  Hernandez  and  Crear  Una  Sociedad  Nueva  by 
Tomie  Arai.  Two  murals  in  the  Houston  Street  area,  1976. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $19,700 

New  York.  Cityarts  Workshop  Inc. 

Two  murals  by  Romie  Arai  and  Pedro  Tirado  in  Tompkins  Square  Park 
and  Chinatown,  1977. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $30,716 

New  York.  Cityarts  Workshop  Inc. 

Murals  by  Pedro  P.  Silva  at  Delancey  Street  Subway  Station,  1978. 

Grant:  $2,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $86,600 
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Illinois  Landscape  #5  by  John  Henry 
Park  Forest  S.,  Ill 


New  York.  City  Walls,  Inc. 

Outdoor  wall  murals  by  Mel  Pekarsky  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Mission 
House  and  at  New  York  Public  Theatre,  and  a mural  by  Nassos  Daphnis  at 
620  West  47th  Street,  overlooking  a playground,  1971. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

New  York.  City  Walls,  Inc. 

Exterior  murals  on  building  walls  in  Manhattan  by  Richard  Anuszkiewicz, 
Jay  Rosenblum,  Robert  Wiegand  and  Mel  Pekarsky,  1972. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,689 

New  York.  City  Walls,  Inc. 

Four  murals  by  Alvin  Loving,  Todd  Williams,  Mel  Pekarsky  and  Forrest 
Myers,  at  sites  throughout  New  York  City.  Summer  1973. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

New  York.  City  Walls,  Inc.* 

Three  murals  by  Todd  Williams,  Richard  Haas  and  Helen  DeMott  at  sites 
throughout  New  York  City,  1974-1975. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

New  York.  City  Walls,  Inc. 

Three  murals  by  Nicholas  Krushenick,  Pierre  Clark  and  Jay  Rosenblum  in 
Jamaica,  Queens,  1974-1975. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $30,000 

New  York.  City  Walls,  Inc. 

Two  wall  murals  by  Hugh  Kepets  at  234  W.  27th  St.  and  by  Dorothy 
Gillespie  at  169  Mercer  Street,  and  photo  projections  on  a wall  at  134 
Spring  St.  by  Elaine  Hartnett,  1975. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,000 
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New  York.  City  Walls,  Inc. 

Eight  murals  in  eight  major  United  States  cities:  by  Romare  Bearden  in 
Atlanta,  George  Mead  in  Oakland,  Richard  Farley  and  Kip  Farris  in 
Denver,  Karl  Wirsum  in  Chicago,  Jean  Henderson  in  Louisville,  Richard 
Haas  in  Boston,  Sarah  Lindquist  and  Bob  Fishbone  in  St.  Louis,  and 
Marylin  Propp  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  1976. 

Grant:  $30,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $80,000 

New  York.  City  Walls,  Inc.* 

Four  murals  by  Richard  Haas  on  Prospect  St.  in  Brooklyn  and  one  on 
Mulberry  St.  in  Little  Italy  and  one  mural  by  Marina  Stern  on  Mulberry 
St.,  1976. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $30,000 

New  York.  City  Walls,  Inc.* 

Two  murals  by  Richard  Haas  at  South  Street  Seaport  and  one  by  Alan 
Sonfist  at  West  Tremont  Ave.,  Bronx,  1978. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 


New  York.  Creative  Artists  Public  Service  (CAPS). 

Astarte  by  Arline  Shulman.  A 12’  high,  welded  steel  sculpture,  located  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Bronx  Psychiatric  Center,  1974. 

Grant:  $900  Total  Project  Cost:  $3,800 


New  York.  Creative  Artists  Public  Service  (CAPS). 

“West  Side  Sculpture  Show,”  temporary  installation  of  works  by  William 
King,  Brad  Graves,  Bill  Barrett,  John  Ferro,  Peter  Reginato  and  Glen 
Zweygardt  at  Heywood  Broun  Plaza,  1976. 

Grant:  $2,650  Total  Project  Cost:  $6,250 


New  York.  Creative  Time. 

Masstransiscope  by  Bill  Brand.  A twenty-second  animated  sequence  of  228 
hand-painted  images  visible  to  passengers  on  Manhattan-bound  B,  D,  N 
and  QB  subway  trains  from  Brooklyn.  The  development  of  the  concept  to 
the  point  of  feasibility  was  supported  by  an  Artist’s  Planning  Grant,  1980. 

Grant:  $27,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $58,000 


Nfw  York.  Cultural  Council  Foundation. 

For  projects  by  the  Community  Arts  Workshop’s  inner  city  mural  program, 
1972. 

Grant:  $8,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $76,580 


New  York.  Cultural  Council  Foundation. 

New  Birth,  a 50’  x 100’  mural  in  the  lower  East  side  by  James  Jannuzzi, 
Alfredo  Hernandez  and  Pedro  Tirado.  1974. 

Grant:  $8,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $17,320 

New  York.  Dia  Art  Foundation.* 

A permanent  fluorescent  light  installation  by  Dan  Flavin  in  Grand  Central 
Station,  on  commuter  train  platforms  18-19,  39-40  and  41-42.  Completed 
1977. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $59,000 
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New  York.  Dia  Art  Foundation. 


Sun  and  Moon  Space  by  James  Turrell.  An  environmental  work  sited 
within  the  volcanic  Roden  Crater  in  Arizona’s  Painted  Desert,  northeast  of 
Flagstaff.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $9,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $117,140 

New  York.  42nd  Street  Local  Development  Corporation. 

Commissions  to  Mary  Miss  for  an  environmental  sculpture  in  Mini-Shubert 
Alley  and  to  Stephen  Antonakos  for  a neon  mural  on  the  east  wall  of  440 
West  42nd  Street.  Works  in  progress. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

New  York.  Hammarskjold  Plaza  Sculpture  Garden. 

Installations  of  sculpture  by  Beverly  Pepper,  Mark  di  Suvero  and  Sol 
LeWitt  at  the  plaza  at  2nd  Avenue  and  47th  Street,  July  1975  to  June  1976. 

Grant:  $7,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $19,750 

New  York.  Hammarskjold  Plaza  Sculpture  Garden. 

Installations  of  sculpture  by  Michael  Todd,  Richard  Fleischner,  Jackie 
Ferrara  and  Robert  Lobe  on  the  plaza,  1976-1977. 

Grant:  $9,870  Total  Project  Cost:  $19,750 

New  York.  Hammarskjold  Plaza  Sculpture  Garden.* 

Installation  of  outdoor  sculpture  by  George  Rickey,  Tony  Rosenthal, 

Nancy  Graves  and  Ned  Smyth,  on  the  plaza,  June  1977-June  1978. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

Tide  Park  by  Athena  Tacha  Smithtown,  N.Y. 
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New  York.  Port  Authority  of  New  York  & New  Jersey. 

Marine  Abstraction  by  Ilya  Bolotowsky.  A 40’  long,  ceramic  tile  mural  in 
the  Departure  Lounge,  Berths  3 and  4 of  the  New  York  City  Passenger 
Ship  Terminal,  1979. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $25,000 


New  York.  The  Municipal  Art  Society. 

Sculpture  in  the  Environment,  installations  of  works  by  seven  artists  in 
neighborhoods  throughout  New  York  City:  Clement  Meadmore  along 
Riverside  Drive;  Eduardo  Ramirez  at  Ft.  Tryon  Park;  Jose  de  Rivera  at 
Flushing  Meadows;  Irverna  Lopez  at  McKenna  Square;  Ernest  Trova  at 
Heywood  Tower;  Peter  Gourfain  at  Highbridge  Park;  and  Terry  Fugate- 
Wilcox  at  Wright  Park,  1972. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $35,000 


New  York.  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts.* 

Tide  Park  by  Athena  Tacha.  A landscaped  environmental  sculpture  for 
downtown  Smithtown,  New  York,  1977.  As  part  of  the  selection  process 
three  artists  were  invited  by  a panel  to  make  proposals  for  the  site. 
Selection  of  Tacha’s  proposal  was  made  by  townspeople. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $40,000 


New  York.  112  Green  Street  Workshop.* 

Time  Landscape  by  Alan  Sonfist.  The  re-creation  of  a primeval  Manhattan 
forest  environment  on  a half-block  site  at  LaGuardia  Place,  1977. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 


New  York.  Public  Art  Fund. 

A commission  to  Eric  Staller,  to  create  an  environmental  installation  along 
a 1 V*  mile  stretch  of  East  River  Park.  Colored  filters  placed  over  existing 
street  lamps  create  a kinetic  experience  of  changing  color  when  viewed  from 
a car  on  the  FDR  Drive.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $4,750  Total  Project  Cost:  $28,500 


Windows  by  Richard  Smith  (one  of  two  panels) 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
photo:  Kiyo  Kato 
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New  Rochelle,  City  of 
Sculpture  commission.  Pending. 

Grant:  $25,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $53,250 

Troy.  Hudson  Valley  Community  College. 

A.D.  1971  by  Antoni  Milkowski.  A welded  cor-ten  steel  sculpture  located 
on  a grassy  plot  in  front  of  the  Campus  Center,  1977. 

Grant:  $10,076  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,152 

West  Haverstraw.  Helen  Hayes  Hospital. 

A sculpture  by  Alfons  Schilling  for  an  outdoor  site  on  the  hospital 
grounds.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $22,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $53,400 

Yonkers.  The  Hudson  River  Museum.* 

Outdoor  temporary  installations  of  three  sculptures  by  Ronald  Bladen  at 
Grand  Army  Plaza,  Manhattan;  Bronx  River  Parkway,  Westchester  County 
and  on  the  Museum  grounds,  Yonkers,  1977. 

Grant:  $9,290  Total  Project  Cost:  $19,000 


North  Carolina 


Winston-Salem.  Wake  Forest  University. 

A sculpture  commission  to  Robert  Maki  for  an  outdoor  site  on  campus. 
Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $25,690  Total  Project  Cost:  $51,580 


Winston-Salem.  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council. 

Two  murals  by  Frank  Faulkner  and  Ann  Kesler  Shields  in  the  central 
business  district,  1974. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $23,290 


Delta  Wave  by  Sam  Gilliam  Atlanta,  Ga. 
photo:  Kiyo  Kato 
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North  Dakota 


Fargo.  Fargo  Parking  Authority.* 

A sculpture  commission  to  Luis  Jimenez  for  Red  River  Mall,  downtown 
Fargo.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $47,000 

Grand  Forks.  Grand  Forks  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Three  murals  designed  by  Brian  Paulsen,  painted  on  downtown  walls  dur- 
ing Summer,  1977. 

Grant:  $4,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $9,755 


Ohio 


Akron.  Akron-Summit  County  Public  Library.* 

Purchase  of  Roland,  1969,  by  George  Sugarman.  A painted  metal  sculpture 
installed  at  the  entry  to  the  library  grounds,  1976. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

Cincinnati.  Contemporary  Arts  Center. 

“Urban  Banners”  project:  banners  to  be  commissioned  for  major  spaces 
throughout  the  city.  Pending. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $31,660 


Cincinnati.  Save  the  Terminal,  Inc. 

The  restoration  of  fourteen  murals  designed  in  1933  by  Winold  Reiss,  and 
their  relocation  from  Union  Terminal  to  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Interna- 
tional Airport,  1974. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $400,000 

Cleveland.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Murals  in  downtown  Cleveland  by  Joseph  Carl  Hruby,  Susan  Todys,  Jody 
Trivison,  Edwin  Mieczkowski,  Phyllis  Sloane,  John  Morrell,  Ray  Domingo, 
Elijah  Shaw,  Mort  Epstein  and  John  Pearson,  1973-1974. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $38,750 


Cleveland.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Continuation  of  murals  project  in  downtown  Cleveland,  1974. 

Grant:  $6,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $32,800 

Cleveland.  Governmental  Research  Institute. 

For  a sculpture  commission  to  George  Segal  at  the  Justice  Center.  Work  in 
progress. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

Cleveland.  Rapid  Recovery. 

Robert  Morris  served  as  an  advisor  for  a feasibility  study  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  urban  recreational  park  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River  at  Oxbow  Bend.  1980. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $14,663 

(planning  study) 
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Color  Cross  Section  by  Ann  Healy 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Cleveland.  The  Kent  State  Quadrangle  Committee  of  University  Circle. 

Spitball,  1961,  by  Tony  Smith.  A black  painted  steel  sculpture,  at  Kent 
State  Quadrangle  on  the  Case  Western  Reserve  University  campus,  1972. 

Grant:  $4,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $49,800 

Columbus,  City  of 

Sculpture  commission  to  Melvin  Edwards  for  the  Focal  Point  Park  of  Mt. 
Vernon  Plaza,  a new  publicly-financed  residential  complex.  Work  in  prog- 
ress. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $91,700 

Columbus.  Ohio  Arts  Council. 

Four  murals,  through  the  Urban  Walls  project,  in  the  commercial  district 
of  Cincinnati,  1972-1973.. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $21,000 

Columbus.  South  Side  Settlement.* 

Sculpture  commission  to  Alice  Aycock,  for  a grand  entry  staircase  connect- 
ing the  theater  with  the  central  courtyard  of  the  building.  Work  in  prog- 
ress. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $50,000 

Dayton.  Dayton  Art  Institute. 

Murals  designed  by  Walter  Stomps,  Art  Eastman,  John  Davies  and  John 
Emery  on  exterior  walls  in  downtown  Dayton,  1972. 

Grant:  $7,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $21,000 

Dayton.  Wright  State  University. 

Untitled  by  Marcia  Hafif.  Murals  of  textured  red  clay  with  redwood 
frames,  152”  x 214”,  for  the  Medical  School  Building’s  underground 
tunnels,  1978. 

Grant:  $2,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $4,000 

Dayton.  Wright  State  University. 

A mural  commission  for  Rike  Hall,  the  new  Administration  Building  for 
the  Business  School.  Pending. 

Grant:  $4,650  Total  Project  Cost:  $14,217 
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Chain  Link  Maze  drawing  by  Richard  Fleischner  for 
Amherst,  Mass. 


Springfield.  Wittenberg  College. 

Three  murals  designed  by  George  Ramsey  and  one  by  John  Schlump  on 
downtown  commercial  walls,  in  1973. 

Grant:  $2,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $6,500 

Toledo.  Arts  Commission  of  Greater  Toledo. 

Two  murals  in  downtown  by  Thomas  Meyer  and  Thomas  Porter,  1976. 
Grant:  $2,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $16,500 

Yellow  Springs.  Public  Works,  Inc. 

Six  murals  painted  on  truck  trailers  by  Michael  Fajans  and  Timothy 
Barrett,  1973. 

Grant:  $7,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $15,000 

Yellow  Springs.  Public  Works,  Inc. 

Five  murals  on  trailer  trucks  by  Michael  Fajans  and  Timothy  Barrett,  1974. 
Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

Yellow  Springs.  Public  Works,  Inc. 

Murals  on  truck  trailers  by  Michael  Fajans,  1976. 

Grant:  $4,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $8,000 

Youngstown.  Youngstown  Area  Arts  Council.* 

The  Steel  Makers  by  George  Segal.  A sculptural  group  of  two  bronze 
figures  and  an  open  hearth  furnace,  commissioned  for  Federal  Plaza  in  the 
central  business  district,  1980. 

Grant:  $27,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $70,000 


Springfield,  City  of 

Oracle’s  Vision  by  Ronald  Bladen.  A sculpture  commission  for  the  exterior 
plaza  of  the  new  City  Hall.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $40,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 
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Oklahoma 


Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs. 

Commission  to  Charles  Banks  Wilson  for  four  murals  depicting  the  history 
of  Oklahoma  for  the  ceiling  of  the  State  Capitol  Rotunda,  1976. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

Ponca  City,  City  of 

A sculpture  commission  in  a public  park.  Pending. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $40,000 

Tulsa,  City  of 

Sculpture  commission  to  David  von  Schlegell  at  Tulsa  International  Air- 
port, one  of  several  works  to  be  commissioned  in  connection  with  the 
renovation  and  expansion  of  the  airport.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 


Oregon 


Coos  Bay,  City  of 

Purchase  of  Sign  of  the  Pacific  by  Claire  Falkenstein.  The  sculpture, 
incorporated  into  a fountain  in  Coos  Bay  Mall,  commemorates  the 
centennial  of  the  city,  1975. 

Grant:  $7,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $15,000 

Eugene,  City  of 

Six  sculptures  created  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Oregon  International 
Sculpture  Symposium,  1974.  Artists:  Bruce  Beasley,  Hugh  Townley,  Dimitri 
Hadzi,  John  Chamberlain,  Bernard  Rosenthal  and  Roger  Bolomey  and 
installed  in  Lane  County  and  Gershan,  Oregon. 

Grant:  $45,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $145,000 

Eugene.  Eugene  Performing  Arts  Center. 

Commissions  to  David  Gilhooly  and  Anita  Fisk  for  the  new  Eugene 
Performing  Arts  Center.  Gilhooly ’s  ceramic  sculpture  will  be  sited  on  an 
exterior  plaza  and  Fisk  has  proposed  a series  of  cast  bronze  sculptures  for 
several  interior  sites.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $17,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $35,000 

Portland.  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  Portland.* 

Architectural  craft  commissions  to  Harold  Balazs,  Ed  Carpenter,  Tim 
Mackaness,  Paul  Scheider,  Monica  Setzoi  and  Marge  Hammond  for  the 
Society’s  new  arts  and  crafts  school  facility,  1979. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $70,000 


Pennsylvania 


Allentown.  Muhlenberg  College.* 

Victor’s  Lament,  by  Mark  di  Suvero.  A steel  sculpture,  28’  high,  sited  on 
the  lawn  surrounded  by  the  main  campus  buildings.  1970. 

Grant:  $31,750  Total  Project  Cost:  $63,277 
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Annville.  Lebanon  Valley  College.* 

Arkabutla  by  Janies  Buchman.  A steel,  granite  and  concrete  environmental 
sculpture  sited  between  Blair  Music  Center  and  the  Administration 
Building,  1977. 

Grant:  $4,300  Total  Project  Cost:  $14,348 

Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

Murals  throughout  Philadelphia,  coordinated  by  the  Museum’s  Department 
of  Urban  Outreach,  1972. 

Grant:  $8,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $16,000 

Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

Ten  murals  and  the  painting  of  one  subway  train,  July  1972  - February 
1974,  coordinated  by  the  Museum’s  Urban  Outreach  Department. 

Grants:  $3,000;  $6,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $44,573 

Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

Eleven  murals  throughout  Philadelphia,  coordinated  by  the  Museum’s  Ur- 
ban Outreach  Department,  1974-1975. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $35,284 

Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

Seventeen  murals  throughout  the  city,  coordinated  by  the  Museum’s  Urban 
Outreach  Department,  July  1975-June  1976. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $36,200 

Philadelphia.  St.  George  Senior  Housing  Corporation. 

Eros-Psyche  by  Michael  Lekakis.  A bronze  sculpture  at  the  entrance  of  St. 
George  Athenagoras  Manor,  a senior  citizens’  housing  complex,  1980. 

Grant:  $23,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $51,200 

Philadelphia.  University  of  Pennsylvania.* 

Two  sculpture  projects  1975:  Covenant  by  Alexander  Liberman,  a 50’  high 
red  painted  steel  sculpture  commissioned  for  Locust  Plaza  on  the  axis  of 
Locust  Walk;  and  purchase  of  We  Lost  by  Tony  Smith,  a 10’  square  black 
painted  steel  sculpture  sited  on  the  college  green. 

Grant:  $40,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $154,000 

Philadelphia.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Button  by  Claes  Oldenburg.  The  horizontal,  20  foot  diameter  sculpture  on 
the  University  campus  will  augment  a group  of  permanently  installed  works 
on  the  campus.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $37,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

Philadelphia.  Woodmere  Art  Gallery/Philadelphia  Guild  of  Handweavers. 

Equality,  designed  by  Barbara  Baylson.  A 12’  x 8’  wool  tapestry  installed  at 
Penn  Mutual  Visitors’  Center,  Philadelphia,  1976.  The  work  was  woven  by 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Guild  of  Handweavers  as  a Bicentennial 
tribute. 

Grant:  $1,200  Total  Project  Cost:  $5,784 

Pittsburgh.  David  L.  Lawrence  Convention  Center. 

A commission  to  Mark  di  Suvero  for  a sculpture  at  the  new  convention 
center  complex.  The  artist  proposed  a 60’  to  95’  high  steel  sculpture  span- 
ning the  roadway,  visible  from  all  points  of  access  to  the  site.  Work  in 
progress. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $128,000 
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Part  III  of  mural  on  history  of  East  Bay  community 

by  William  T.  Wiley  Hayward,  Calif.  Scranton.  Lackawanna  County  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

Murals  by  John  Loring,  for  the  Downtown  Scranton  Mural  Project,  1975. 
Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $40,000 


Rhode  Island 


Newport.  Monumenta.* 

“Monumenta,”  a temporary  outdoor  installation  of  sculpture  by  41  artists, 
organized  by  Sam  Hunter,  1974.  Sod  Maze  by  Richard  Fleischner  was  per- 
manently sited  on  the  grounds  at  Chateau-sur-Mer  as  part  of  the  project. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $118,780 


South  Carolina 


Easley,  City  of 

Sculptures  by  Philip  Whitley,  Jon  Formo  and  John  Acorn,  in  Old  Market 
Square  Plaza,  1976. 

Grant:  $12,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $25,000 
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Tennessee 


Memphis.  Mallory  Knights  Charitable  Organization.* 

I’ve  been  to  the  Mountaintop  by  Richard  Hunt.  A welded,  cor-ten  steel,  15’ 
high  sculpture  at  Mid-American  Mall  next  to  Cook  Convention  Center, 
dedicated  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Installed,  1977. 

Grant:  $25,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $56,000 

Nashville.  Tennessee  Arts  Commission.* 

The  Sources  of  Country  Music  by  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  A 6’  x 10’  acrylic 
on  canvas  mural,  in  the  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame.  Installed,  1975. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $58,746 


Texas 


Corpus  Christi.  Corpus  Christi  State  University. 

A commission  to  Vernon  Fisher  for  a work  on  the  lobby  wall  of  the 
University’s  new  Center  for  the  Arts.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

Dallas.  Northwood  Institute. 

A Bicentennial  Map  of  the  U.S.  by  Bob  Wade.  An  environmental  work, 
200’  x 400’,  incorporating  earth,  asphalt,  plant  materials,  light  and  objects, 
installed  in  North  Dallas  during  Summer,  1976. 

Grant:  $7,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 
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Dallas.  Park  & Recreation  Department.* 

An  environmental  sculpture  by  Robert  Irwin,  designed  as  part  of  the  plan 
for  a new  gateway  park  and  entrance  to  the  city,  1980. 

Grant:  $40,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $80,000 

Fort  Worth,  City  of 

Twelve  Triangles  Hanging  by  George  Rickey.  A 51’  six  part  stainless  steel 
mobile  suspended  above  a reflecting  pool  in  the  Fort  Worth  Municipal 
Building  atrium.  The  piece,  installed  in  1974,  is  visible  from  all  floors. 

Grant:  $35,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $70,000 

Houston,  City  of* 

Vaquero  by  Luis  Jimenez.  A fiberglass,  16’  high  sculpture  commissioned 
for  Moody  Park,  1980. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $34,500 


Ominous  Icon  #6  by  Dennis  Kowal 
Babson  Park  Boston,  Mass. 


Houston.  Community  Development  Division. 

Ovilla  by  Mac  Whitney.  A 40’  high  painted  steel  sculpture  for  Quitman 
Park.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $18,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $75,500 

Temple.  Cultural  Activities  Center. 

Orpheus  by  Richard  Hunt.  A sculpture  for  the  plaza  of  the  Cultural 
Activities  Center,  1979. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $50,000 


Utah 


St.  George.  Dixie  College. 

A glass  mosaic  mural,  15’  x 127’,  by  Harrison  Groutage,  located  on  the 
second  story  facade  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center,  1975. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $47,400 


Vermont 


Burlington.  Burlington  Planning  Commission. 

Thirty  sculptures  by  Paul  Aschenbach  and  Peter  Ruddick,  assisted  by  four 
students,  for  Battery  Park  promenade,  1975. 

Grant:  $4,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,000 

Burlington.  University  of  Vermont. 

Marble  sculpture  by  Robert  Vesely  and  John  Wittenberg  for  McDonough 
Park,  1974. 

Grant:  $3,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $6,146 


Montpelier.  Vermont  Council  on  the  Arts,  Inc. 

Vermont  International  Sculpture  Symposium,  1971.  Ten  sculptors  from  five 
countries  designed  and  fabricated  sculptures  which  were  sited  in  picnic  areas 
along  Highways  89  and  91.  Artists  Isaac  Witkin,  James  Silva,  Katsuji 
Kishida,  Carl  Floyd,  Rudolph  Uher,  Peter  Ruddick,  Clement  Meadmore, 
Dieter  Trantenroth,  Eduardo  Ramirez  and  Bradford  Graves  were  assisted 
by  ten  students. 

Grant:  $7,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $55,050 
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Montpelier.  Vermont  Council  on  the  Arts. 

1,000  sets  of  ten  posters  designed  by  Pat  Adams,  David  Bumbeck,  Bill 
Harrison,  Stuart  Eldridge,  Francis  Hewitt,  Daniel  Higgins,  Richard  Haas, 
Charles  Ginnever,  Peter  Ruddick  and  Sarah  Swenson,  1974  for  circulation 
and  display  throughout  the  state. 

Grant:  $2,675  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,500 

Montpelier.  Vermont  Council  on  the  Arts. 

A ceramic  mural,  9’  x 20’  by  Dina  Yellen,  installed  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Chittendon  County  Correctional  Facility  in  South  Burlington,  1976. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,000 


Virginia 


Arlington,  County  Board  of 

A commission  to  Nancy  Holt  to  design  a new  civic  park  incorporating 
sculpture  for  downtown  Rosslyn,  working  with  design  and  engineering 
professionals.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $18,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $213,000 

Salem.  Roanoke  College.* 

Reading  Garden  by  Siah  Armajani.  A 75’  long,  redwood  and  iron 
environmental  work  installed  on  the  campus  between  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Buildings  and  the  Memorial  Chapel,  1980. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $28,180 

Washington 

Bellingham,  City  of 

Two  Lines  Oblique  by  George  Rickey.  A 32’  high  stainless  steel  kinetic 
sculpture  for  City  Hall  Plaza,  1971. 

Grant:  $6,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $16,000 

Bellingham.  Western  Washington  University.* 

Rock  Rings  by  Nancy  Holt.  A masonry  stone  environmental  sculpture,  40’ 
in  diameter,  sited  on  campus,  1979. 

Grant:  $18,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $39,000 

Bellingham.  Western  Washington  University.* 

Wright’s  Triangle  by  Richard  Serra.  A cor-ten  steel  sculpture,  39’  on  a side 
and  9’  high,  located  on  a knoll  overlooking  the  quadrangle  on  campus, 

1980. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $123,000 

Quinnipiac  by  Robert  Murray  Amherst,  Mass. 

Kent,  City  of* 

Mill  Creek  Earthwork  by  Herbert  Bayer.  The  environmental  sculpture  will 
incorporate  a system  of  retention  basins  to  prevent  further  erosion.  Work 
in  progress. 

Grant:  $15,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $93,100 

Kirkland,  City  of 

Marina  Park  Fountain  by  James  Fitzgerald.  A bronze  fountain  sculpture  in 
Marina  Park,  1972. 

Grant:  $4,200  Total  Project  Cost:  $12,588 
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Cosmic  Seed  by  Ronald  Bladen 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Olympia.  Olympia  Technical  Community  College. 

Tetradigm  by  Ted  Jonsson.  A sculpture  commission  on  the  college  campus, 
near  main  building,  1979. 

Grant:  $7,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $31,900 

Seattle.  King  County  Arts  Commission.* 

An  earthwork  by  Robert  Morris,  reclaiming  an  abandoned  3.69-acre  gravel 
pit  as  a community  park  and  viewpoint,  1979. 

Grant:  $40,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $158,010 

Seattle,  City  of* 

Black  Sun  by  Isamu  Noguchi.  A 9’  diameter  black  granite  sculpture  located 
in  Volunteer  Park  overlooking  Elliott  Bay,  1969. 

Grant:  $45,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $90,000 

Seattle.  Seattle  Arts  Commission.* 

Moses,  by  Tony  Smith.  A black  painted  steel,  11’  high  sculpture  located  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Seattle  Center,  between  the  International  Fountain,  the 
Repertory  Theatre  Playhouse,  and  the  Exhibition  Hall,  1975. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $54,000 

Seattle.  Seattle  Arts  Commission.* 

Adjacent,  Against,  Upon  by  Michael  Heizer.  Three  groups  of  geometric 
concrete  forms  and  granite  boulders,  commissioned  for  Myrtle  Edwards 
Park  on  Seattle’s  waterfront,  1977. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $85,000 

Seattle.  Seattle  Arts  Commission.* 

Gyrojack  by  Lloyd  Hamrol.  A cast  concrete,  9’  high  sculpture  for  a new 
downtown  neighborhood  mini-park,  1979. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $25,000 

Seattle.  Seattle  Arts  Commission. 

A sculpture  commission  to  Ronald  Bladen  for  an  outdoor  site  at  Seattle 
Center,  an  urban  park/cultural  center.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $40,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $113,856 
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Seattle.  Seattle  Arts  Commission. 

A commission  to  Robert  Irwin  for  an  environmental  sculpture  for  the  plaza 
of  the  Public  Safety  Building,  facing  the  Municipal  Building.  Pending. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $146,360 

Seattle.  Virginia  Wright  Fund. 

A consortium  collection  of  works  on  paper  for  circulation  to  schools, 
libraries,  and  public  exhibition  spaces  throughout  the  state,  1974. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 


West  Virginia 


South  Charleston.  Kanawha  Arts  Alliance.* 

A sculpture  commission  to  Charles  Ginnever  for  the  Post  Office  Plaza. 
Three  artists  were  selected  by  a panel  of  art  experts  and  prepared  proposals 
for  the  site.  Final  selection  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  1980. 

Grant:  $27,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $55,000 


Wisconsin 

Janesville.  The  Janesville  Art  League. 

A commission  to  Joseph  Kinnebrew  to  collaborate  with  a landscape 
architect  in  the  development  of  a new  mini-park  at  a 9,000  sq.  ft.  site  which 
faces  the  riverfront.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

Madison.  Madison  Art  Center,  Inc. 

Act  by  William  King.  An  aluminum,  27’  high  sculpture  for  the  new  civic 
cultural  complex  downtown,  1979. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,460 

Milwaukee.  Milwaukee  Art  Center. 

A commission  to  Richard  Haas  for  a mural  on  a prominent  downtown 
building.  The  proposed  illusionistic  mural  continues  the  building’s  facade 
decoration  around  its  blank  side  wall.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $14,800  Total  Project  Cost:  $29,600 

Milwaukee.  Milwaukee  Youth  Foundation. 

Three  murals  by  Marie  Burton,  on  inner  city  walls,  1974. 

Grant:  $2,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $13,719 

Oconomowoc.  Pere  Marquette  Sculpture  Committee,  Ltd. 

A sculpture  by  Richard  Lippold  for  a downtown  riverfront  park.  Work  in 
progress. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $300,000 

Superior,  City  of 

A two-piece  bronze  fountain  sculpture  by  H.  Boyd  Christiansen,  located  in 
Center  City  Park  in  the  central  business  district,  1974. 

Grant:  $5,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $31,035 
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billboard  by  Mike  Mandel  and  Larry  Sultan 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Wyoming 


Cheyenne.  Office  of  the  Governor. 

For  a sculpture  for  the  state  capitol  grounds.  Pending. 

Grant:  $20,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $40,000 

Hanna,  Town  of* 

A commission  to  Stanley  Dolega  to  design  an  environmental  earth  sculpture 
for  an  abandoned  open  pit  mine  which  will  be  reclaimed  for  public 
recreational  use  through  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program.  (Preliminary 
explorations  by  the  artist  of  earth  sculpture  as  a reclamation  method  were 
suported  by  an  Artist’s  Planning  Grant.) 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 


Washington,  District  of  Columbia 


District  of  Columbia.  Children’s  Hospital  National  Medical  Center.* 

Periwinkle  Shaft  by  Robert  Rauschenberg.  Four  murals,  each  23’  x 8’,  of 
fabric  printed  images,  mirrors,  and  found  objects,  commissioned  for  the 
escalator  entrance  of  the  hospital,  1980. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $150,000 
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District  of  Columbia.  D.C.  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development. 

Lighthouse  by  Anne  Truitt.  A 10’  high,  acrylic  paint  on  wood  sculpture  for 
an  interior  hall  space  of  the  Old  Fort  Lincoln  Elementry  School,  1980. 

Grant:  $4,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $10,310 

District  of  Columbia.  D.C.  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development. 

A sculpture  commission  to  Elyn  Zimmerman  for  an  environmental 
sculpture  designed  as  part  of  new  park  lands  at  Fort  Lincoln  New  Town. 
Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $35,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $104,020 

District  of  Columbia.  Eleventh  International  Sculpture  Conference. 

A commission  to  Rockne  Krebs  for  a laser  installation  involving  the 
Lincoln,  Jefferson  and  Washington  Memorials,  Washington,  D.C.  Summer 
1980. 

Grant:  $10,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $20,000 

District  of  Columbia.  Eleventh  International  Sculpture  Conference. 

Installations  throughout  Washington,  D.C.  of  sculpture  by  47  major 
American  artists  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eleventh  International  Sculpture 
Conference,  Summer  1980. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

District  of  Columbia  Gallaudet  College. 

Two  commissions  for  the  new  Learning  Center  grounds:  Contrapposto  by 
Jules  Olitski,  completed  1980,  and  a sculpture  commission  to  Lloyd 
Hamrol.  Work  in  progress. 

Grant:  $50,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $100,000 

District  of  Columbia.  Museum  of  African  Art. 

Murals  facing  a patio  area  and  parking  lot  of  the  Museum.  The  design  was 
based  on  the  art  of  the  N’Debele  people  of  southeastern  Africa.  Installed, 
1975. 

Grant:  $2,500  Total  Project  Cost:  $7,929 

District  of  Columbia  Phillips  Collection. 

D.C.  Inscape  by  Ed  McGowin.  A sculptural  environment  of  cor-ten  steel, 
plexiglas  and  found  objects  on  the  sidewalk  plaza  at  1220  19th  Street,  N.W. 
Installed,  1977. 

Grant:  $8,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $16,000 

District  of  Columbia.  Private  Arts  Foundation.* 

For  Pierre  L’Enfant  by  Robert  Newmann.  A sandblasted  mural  on  a 
building  at  13th  & H Streets,  1978. 

Grant:  $3,000  Total  Project  Cost:  $6,490 
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Flashlight,  drawings  and  model  by  Claes  Oldenburg 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

photo  of  drawing  by  Bevan  Davies,  drawing  by  J. 

Robert  Jennings 

photo  of  model  by  Earl  Ripling 
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Panel  Members  1967-1980 


The  following  were  responsible  over  the  years  for  coordinating  the  Art  in 
Public  Places  Program: 

Henry  Geldzahler,  Visual  Arts  Program  Director,  1966-69 
Brian  O’Doherty,  Visual  Arts  Program  Director,  1969-76 
Richard  Koshalek,  Visual  Arts  Program  Assistant  Director,  1972-74 
Ira  Licht,  Art  in  Public  Places  Coordinator,  1976-78 
Patricia  Fuller,  Art  in  Public  Places  Coordinator,  1978-81 

The  following  is  a list  of  Endowment-appointed  consultants  who  served  on 
joint  artist-selection  panels  for  Art  in  Public  Places  projects  between  1968 
and  1978.  The  titles  are  current  and  not  necessarily  the  positions  held  by 
the  individuals  at  the  time  of  their  participation  in  the  panels. 


Sebastian  Adler 
Director 

La  Jolla  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 
California 

William  Agee 
Director 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston 
Texas 

Deborah  Allen 
Former  Assistant  Curator 
Denver  Art  Museum 
Colorado 

Lawrence  Alloway 
Art  writer 

New  York,  New  York 

Robert  Arneson 
Artist 

Benicia,  California 

Dore  Ashton 
Art  writer 

New  York,  New  York 

Elizabeth  Baker 
Editor 

Art  in  America 
New  York,  New  York 

Edward  L.  Barnes 
Architect 

New  York,  New  York 

Susan  Barron 
Former  Director 

Whatcom  Museum  of  History  and  Art 
Bellingham,  Washington 

John  Beardsley 
Adjunct  Curator 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 
Washington,  D.C. 


Jay  Belloli 

Curator,  Modern  Art 

The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 

Michigan 

Jack  Boulton 

Vice  President  and  Director  of  the 
Art  Program 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
New  York,  New  York 

Julie  Brown 

Associate  Curator  of  Exhibitions 
The  Hudson  River  Museum 
Yonkers,  New  York 

Robert  Buck 
Director 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Martin  Bush 

Edwin  A.  Ulrich  Museum  of  Art 
Wichita  State  University 
Kansas 

Linda  Cathcart 
Director 

Contemporary  Arts  Museum 
Houston,  Texas 

John  Coplans 
Art  writer 

New  York,  New  York 

Suzanne  Delehanty 
Director 

Newberger  Museum 
Purchase,  New  York 

Jack  Cowart 

Curator,  19th  and  20th  Century  Art 
The  St.  Louis  Art  Museum 
Missouri 


James  Demetrion 
Director 

Des  Moines  Art  Center 
Iowa 

Anne  d’Harnoncourt 
Curator,  20th  Century  Painting 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
Pennsylvania 

Rene  d’Harnoncourt* 

Former  Director 
Museum  of  Modern  Art 
New  York,  New  York 

James  Elliott 
Director 

University  Art  Museum 
Berkeley,  California 

Nina  Felshin 
Curator 

Contemporary  Arts  Center 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

John  Fitzgibbon 
Art  writer 

Pilot  Hill,  California 

Suzanne  Foley 
Curator 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
California 

Howard  Fox 

Assistant  Curator  for  Exhibitions 
Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 
Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  Friedberg 
Landscape  Architect 
Paul  Friedberg  & Associates 
New  York,  New  York 
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Martin  Friedman 
Director 

Walker  Art  Center 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mildred  Friedman 
Curator,  Design 
Walker  Art  Center 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Patricia  Fuller 
Former  Director 
Art  in  Public  Places 
Seattle  Arts  Commission 
Washington 

Richard  Fuller* 

Director 

Seattle  Art  Museum 
Washington 

Thomas  Garver 
Director 

Madison  Art  Center 
Wisconsin 

Henry  Geldzahler 
Commissioner 

Department  of  Cultural  Affairs 
New  York,  New  York 

Anne  Gerber 
Collector 

Seattle,  Washington 

Constance  Glenn 
Director 

The  Art  Museum  and  Galleries 
California  State  University 
Long  Beach,  California 

Marge  Goldwater 
Curator 

Fort  Worth  Art  Museum 
Texas 

Linda  Goode-Bryant 
Director 

Just  Above  Midtown 
New  York,  New  York 

Adolph  Gottlieb* 

Artist 

New  York,  New  York 

Newton  Harrison 
Artist 

San  Diego,  California 

Donald  Harvey 
Director 

University  Galleries 
University  of  Akron 
Ohio 

Barbara  Haskell 
Curator 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
New  York,  New  York 


Thomas  Hess* 

Curator,  20th  Century  Art 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
New  York,  New  York 

Alanna  Heiss 
Executive  Director 

Institute  for  Art  and  Urban  Resources 
New  York,  New  York 

Henry  Hopkins 
Director 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
California 

Walter  Hopps 

Adjunct  Curator,  20th  Century  Painting 
and  Sculpture 

National  Museum  of  American  Art 
Washington,  D.C. 

Richard  Hunt 
Artist 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Mary  Jane  Jacob 
Curator 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Diana  Jacquot 

Former  Public  Art  Administrator 
Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Janet  Kardon 
Director 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Art 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

David  Katzive 

Assistant  Director,  Education  and 
Program  Development 
The  Brooklyn  Museum 
New  York 

Richard  Koshalek 

Deputy  Director  and  Chief  Curator 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Rosalind  Krauss 
Art  writer 

New  York,  New  York 

Donald  Kuspit 
Art  Writer 

New  York,  New  York 
Philip  Larson 

Artist  and  Associate  Professor 
Minneapolis  College  of  Art  and  Design 
Minnesota 
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ART  IN  PUBLIC  PLACES  documents  one  of  the  most  dazzling  experiments  in 
public  patronage  in  this  century;  John  Beardsley's  exposition  lucidly  combines 
generous  amounts  of  information  with  necessary  analytical  insights. 

Rosalind  Krauss 
art  critic 


There  is  so  much  that  art  does  to  enliven  a city.  It  pleases  me  to  see  a book  like 
this  because  it  shows  people  all  across  the  country  what  can  be  done  with  a 
little  money  and  a lot  of  enthusiasm.  I'm  happy  that  Seattle  has  been 
highlighted.  We're  proud  of  what  we're  doing  here  and  in  King  County.  The  Art 
in  Public  Places  program  of  the  Arts  Endowment  has  done  a great  deal  to  bring 
fine  art  to  the  cities  and  this  book  documents  that  contribution  admirably. 

Mayor  Charles  Royer 
Seattle,  Washington 


The  new  interest  in  public  art  is  I think  a sure  sign  of  America  growing  up. 
Simple  survival  is  evidently  not  enough.  People  need  also  to  be  nourished  by 
the  life  of  the  mind  in  art. 

George  Segal 
sculptor 


More  than  a description  of  what  has  happened  in  one  government-sponsored 
program,  this  book  aims  at  the  very  spirit  of  individual  communities  who  have 
brought  art  to  new  audiences  and  enhanced  whole  neighborhoods  through  art. 

Robert  McNulty 
President 
Partners  for 
Livable  Places 
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